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= 
RITISH MUSEUM.—The READING ROOMS 
B will be CLOSED from MONDAY, September 2, to THURSDAY, 
lusive. 
September 5 UNDE THOM PSON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, August 26, 1901. 


_ Ssecemairaedings 
aaa 8 BENEVOLENT 





and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 





Office : ial Hall Buildi 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon, the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 


The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a yote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


id. 

80 PEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
News) PONS 

ORNs. ONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 25/. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include— 

The ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,’’ which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to commemorate the great advantages the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
provides Pensions of 20] a year each for Four Widows of News- 
yendors. ‘Ihe Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this 
Fund as an appropriate memorial of the Queen's beneficent reign 

‘The ‘‘ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25/., and One 
Woman, 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ faxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. ‘The employés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1887 

The “Hospital Pensions” consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20/. for One Year to a Man and 15/. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8¢ 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all the 
above Pensions are that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member 
of the Institution for not less than ten years preceding application ; 
(2) not less than Fifty-five years of age; (3) engaged in the Sale of 
Newspapers for at least ‘en Years. 

RELIEF.—Temporary Relief is given in cases of distress, not only to 
Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their Servants who 
may be ded forassi by Members of the Instituti 





{J NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for the Chair of PROFESSOR of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE at the above College. 
Applications, together with ‘Testimonials, must be in the hands of 
the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than SATURDAY, September 7, 1901. 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
July, 1901. 


FRANCE,—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 


in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON. DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








r 

OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.— HOME 

. SCHOOL for GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on 

THURSDAY, September 19. Reference kindly allowed to Mrs. Boyd 

Carpenter; the Rey. W. A. Purey Cust; Col. Little; Mrs. Arthur 

Severn; Miss Madelaine Shaw-Lefevre, and others —For Prospectus 
apply to Miss Heten E. Baynes. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 





OARD of EDUCATION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, 8.W. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART. 


Council of Advice for Art—Sir WILLIAM B. RICHMOND, K.C.B. R.A. 
T. G. JACKSON, Esq., R.A. 
E. ONSLOW FORD, Esq., R.A. 
WALTER CRANE, Esq., A.R.W.S. 
Head Master—AUGUSTUS SPENCER, Esq. 
Professor of Painting—G. E. MOIRA, Esq. 
“ », Design—W. R. LETHABY, Esq. 
a », Modelling—E. LANTERI, Esq. 
= » Architecture—A. BERESFORD PITE, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
The FIRST TERM of SESSION 1901-1902 BEGINS on OCTOBER 2. 
Candidates desiring to join the College must forward Portfolios of 
Work—duly attested by Instructors as their own Work—to the 
Reaisrrar, Royal College of Art, not later than SEPTEMBER 16. 
After this date an Entrance Examination will be held for approved 
Candidates 
Fee per Term, 121. 10s. 
For further information apply to the Recisrrar, Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington, London, 8.W. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
PHE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of 
SCIENCE, ‘TECHNOLOGY, ARTS, and LAW, and the SEVENTY- 
FIRST SESSION of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE, will begin on 
OCTOBER 1, 1901. 

‘The Classes prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering. Mining, ‘Textile 
Industries, Dyeing, Art, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School 
‘Teaching, Law, Medicine, and Surgery. 

University Degreesare also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, 
Law, Medicine, and Surgery 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the Recisrrar OF 
THE COLLEGE. 





ECITALS.—‘‘ A Prince among Elocutionists.” 

‘A highly talented Elocutionist.”—Cambridge Chronicle. ‘‘ Held 

the audience spelibound.”—Dramatic Review. ‘A brilliant Eloca- 

tionist.’"—Derby Gazette. ‘Inthe front rank of living Elocutionists.” 
—Peterboro’ Express. —BaRrnisH BarnsDALe, Elocutionist, Rochdale. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
lO W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (! ancs.). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries ‘atalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully 'Type-written. 

Cepia aaa for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an riin. 


"['YEE-WRITING.— The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., &c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 

Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 

1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Ki 


TYEE-WRITER—AUTHORS Mss. COPIED 

with accuracy and dispatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars 
Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.—Established 1884. 


[YEe-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Revision and ‘Translation undertaken Scale of Charges 
on anplication Authors’ references. ‘Terms (cash), 1s. 3d_per 1,900 
words; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisnam, 8.E. 




















SHORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING, — Every 

description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and dispatch. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or ‘Ty pe- Writing). 
Plans Traced. Translations. Multiplication of Copies to any number. 
—Mieses Farran, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 








W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


T° ASTRONOMERS.—Well-educated GENTLE- 
MAN desires position as SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN and 
OBSERVATORY HEL?. Could act as Tutor or Organist. If Resi- 
dence found, would give first Three Months’ services. —Address BopEn, 
Solicitor, Clyderhoe, Alexandra Crescent, Ilkley. 





SOCIAL and POLITICAL WRITER of proved 

popularity will be glad to hear of REGULAR WORK.—Address 
E.R, H., care of Francis & Co., Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


FNGINEERING.—VACANCY for APPRENTICE 
in old-established WORKS near LONDON. Moderate premium. 
Exceptional advantages.—Aru, 26, Mark Lane, London. 








LURGAN URBAN DISTRICT. 


MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

The TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION COMMITTEE will, at their Meet- 
ing to be held in September, proceed to appoint a thoroughly com- 
petent SCIENCE TEACHER as HEAD MAS’ ER and ORGANIZER of 
their new TECHNICAL SCHOOL, at a salary of 250/. per annum. 

A preference will be given to Honour Graduates in Science, and 
Candidates are requested to send in their applications, with Testi- 
monials, before SEPTEMBER 13, addressed to 
; FRED W. POLLOCK, Secretary. 
Town Hall, Lurgan, August 24, 1901. 


((ARNARVON COUNTY (DUAL) SCHOOL. 


WANTED, a HEAD MASTER for the above School, established 

— me Welsh geararsey Education Act, 1889. 
ary 1501., an pitati ees i d 901., 

ent Fa ( at 190/., making a total 

Applicants must not be above 40 years of age. 

mee oxpeenre wt ae seme 

mmence duties, sible, at the beginning of n iz. 

SEPrEMBER 17 NEXT. vm oeeceernaependiane: 

Applications and Testimonials (40 printed copies of each) should 
be received by the undersigned on or before TUESDAY. Septem- 
ber 10, 1901. J. H. BODVEL-ROBERTS, 
Clerk to the County Governing Body. 








Carnarvon, August 28, 1901. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
will nt proceet to appointa LECTURER in ENGLISH LITERA- 
ta in pt IVERSITY st ah DUNDEE, at a salary of 2001. per 
y 5 @ person appointed will be uired t i 
duties on OCTOBER 1 next, pans nistinciiaoaniteagasio 

Applications, accompanied by Twenty five Copies of Testimonials, 
Should be lodged by SATURDAY, September 7 next, with the under- 
‘Signed, from whom further ——— may be obtained. 

OHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

St. Andrews, August 14, 1901. , . 





DUNDEE. 








S!: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 


Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1 and con- 
tinue till JULY. 1902 Attendance on this Class counts as part of the 
Five Years’ Curriculum 

Fee for the whole Course. 211., or 18/. 18s. to Students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may be taken. 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warpen or THE CoLLEGE, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 





St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Four Scholarships and One Exhibition, worth 1501 , 751., 75/., 501, and 
201. each, tenable for One Year, will be c mpeted for on SEPTEMBER 23, 
1901, viz., Two Senior Open Scholarships, value of 75! each. will be 
awarded to the best Candidates (if of sufficient merit) in not more than 
‘Three nor fewer than Two of the following :—Chemistry, Physics, 
Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twenty-five years 
of age, and must not have entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice 
of any London medical school. 

One Junior Open Scholarship in Science, value 150/.,and One Pre- 
liminary Scientific Exhibition, value 50/., will be awarded to the best 
Candidates under Twenty-one years of age (if of sufficient merit) in 
not fewer than Three of the following :—Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Physics. and Chemistry. 

The Jeaffreson Exhibition (value 20/.) will be competed for at the 
same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathematics, 
and any one of the Three following Languages—Greek, French, and 
German. The Classical Subjects are those of the London University 
Matriculation Examination of June, ; 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the 
October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
Tue Warpven or tHe Cottece, St Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SPECIAL CLASSES. 
I ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
4 


SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC M.B. 
(LONDON) EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 1. 

ROTANY and ZOOLOGY, By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. Oxon. F.Z 8. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hugh Candy, B.A. B.Sc. Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course, Ten Guineas. 

Special Classes are held for the Intermediate M.B. Lond. and Primary 
and Final F_&.C.S., and other Examinations. 

These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 











HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Kstablished 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 


( 1 MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
‘s Purchase of Newspaper Properties. undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


200KS, MSS., &c.—MKSSRS, HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLLECTIONS carefully CATALOGUED 
and promptly OFFERED FoR SALE. Packing and Kemoval arranged 
for. Valuations made for Probate or other purposes. Auction Rooms: 
115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). Established 1809. 

















Catalogues. 
((ATALOGUE, No. 33.—Drawings, Engravings, 


Etchings, and Illustrated Books by and after Turner, Lewis, 
Ruskin, Palmer. Whistler, and others—Lucas’s Mezzotints after Con- 
stable—scarce Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wm. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





PFPOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE 





ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT KRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Kooks out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large St« ck. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castile Street, Liverpool. 


A&A @G al. B R O 
109. STRAND, W.C., 
Dealers in rare BOOKS and fine LIBRARY EDITIONS of 
STANDARD AUTHORS. 

Voyages and Travels—Early Printed Kooks—First Editions of Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 
choice Examples of Book binding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
also rare Portraits—Line, Stipple, Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 

and Autographs.—CLASSIFIED CATALUGUES free on application. 


ILLIAdS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford 


CATALOGUES on application. 





8., 








y JIESBADEN, GERMANY, 73, Adelheidstrasse, 
—Good BOARD and INSTRUCTION for ONE or TWO YOUNG 

ENGLISHMEN who wish to make a special study of German. 

and particulars on application to Mr. Scunerper, Ober!ehrer. 


Names 





OOKS, RARE and OUT of PRINT, SUPPLIED. 

State wants. CATALOGUES free. Libraries and Small Parcels 

Purchased for Cash. WANTED, Gardiner’s HISTORY, 2 yols. 1863.— 
Hortanp Co., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTO TYPES of MODERN BRITISH 
ART. 


AUTOTYPES of WORKS in 
the TATE GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 


NATIONAL GALLERY, 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 
OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 
WORKS from the WALLACE COLLECTION. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 
LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

FR —_ IS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

Pr pay red to SUKMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’ s Buildings, Chancery Lane,E.C, 





F O R 8 A L E, 


PROCEEDINGS of the ROYAL SOCIETY of 
ee from Vol. IX. (1859) to Vol. XXIV. (1876), 16 vols. cloth, 


JOURN AL of the SOCIETY of CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY, from Vol IV. (1835) to Vol. XVI. (1897), 4 vols. bound 
in half-calf, the remainder in Parts as issued, 91. 


Tbe CHEMICAL NEWS, from the Commence- 
ment in 1859 to June, 1894, 58 vols. in cloth, the remainder in Parts 
as issued, 20/. 


JOURNAL of the CHEMICAL SOCIETY, from 
Vol. X. (1858) to Vol. LXX. (1897), 45 vols, in half-calf, the re- 
hn i ol in Parts as issued, 201. 


JAMES FAWN & SON, Booksellers, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, BRISTOL. 


1 
‘(HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom Sixpence dt 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocketsize, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, W.C. Telegraphic Address, aa Triform, 
London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


A N EDINBURGH PHYSICIAN RECEIVES 
4 MEDICAL STUDENTS as BOARDEKS.—For terms, &c., apply 
to Dr. M., 48, George Square, Edinburgh. 




















BLAcKwoon’s MAGAZINE, 
No. 1031. SEPTEMBER, 1901. 2s. 6d 


PIANISTS of the PAST. Personal Recollections by the late Charles 
Salaman. 


WITH the PILCHARD FLEET. By Stephen Gwynn. 

CRICKET RECORDS. By Hamish Stuart. 

The CONQUEST of CHARLOTTE. Chaps. 6-8. 

SKINNER of SKINNER’S HORSE. 

A RECTOR’S STOKY. 

The STATE of IRELAND. 

ZZLFRED the KING. By Mrs. Ada Bartrick Baker. 

OUR L.-T. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—The Palm without the Dust—Lord 


Rosebery’s Lassitude — ‘The Creati n of Mr. Gladstone — Lord 
Chesterfield’s ‘Letters’—‘The World's Misunderstanding — His 


Morality —His Political Wisdom and Prescience—Mr. Caine and 
his Rival—The Virtue of Imagination—A Subject of Emotion—An 
Egyptian Pl.asantry 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 
AN OPEN LETTER to LORD ROSEBERY. 
HEREAFTER : a Sonnet. 
The EMPRESS FREDERICK. By Charles Benham. 
RELIGION and SCIENCE at the DAWN of the TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. By W. H. Mallock. 
The SETTLEMENT of SOUTH AFRICA. By E. B. Iwan-Miiller. 
DU MEN DESIRE IMMORTALITY? by F. C. 8. Schiller. 
The IRISH UNIVERSITY COMMISSION and UNIVERSITY EDUCA- 
TION in IRELAND. By his Honour Judge O’Connor Morris. 
GERHART HAUPTMANN. By Beatrice Marshall. 
UNIVERSITY REFORM in the VICTORIAN ERA. By J. A. R. 
Marriott. 
BOOK COLLECTING as an INVESTMENT. By W. Roberts. 
A CENSOR of MODERN WOMANHOOD. By George Paston. 
wy aes in CONTEMPORARY FRENCH FICTION. 
By er. 
ANTICIPATIONS. VI. By H.G. Wells. 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
A LONG DUEL: a Serious Comedy in Four Acts. 


Clifford. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 
Tus NINETEENTH CENTURY 
and AFTER. 


No. 295. SEPTEMBER, 1901. 
The qt NUISANCE and HOW to ABATE IT. 
Di C.B. 


By Calchas. 


By Mrs. W. K. 





By Edward 


ae. ROSEE: ERY’s ESCAPE from HOUNDSDITCH. By Sidney Webb. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY and the CORONATION. With Plans. By 
Somers Clarke, F.S.A , Architect to St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The FIRST BRITISH SETTLERS in SOUTH AFRICA. 
Dr. Wirgman, Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral. 

RECENT SCIENCE. By Prince Kropotkin. 

INTERNATIONAL BOAT-RACING. By W. B. Woodgate, ex-Amateur 
Champion of the Thames. 

LORD LYTTION’S NOVELS. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

The SIEGES of DERRY and LIMERICK. By Henry Mangan. 


By the Rey. 











SKETCHES in a NORTHERN TOWN. By Mrs. Henry Birchenough 
ASSUMING the FOUNDATIONS. Concluded. By the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert. 
TENNIS. By His Excellency Mons. Jusserand. 
AN ALTERNATIVE to KAFFIR LABOUR. By Jonkheer Van Citters. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 

THe NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 
(COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME.) 

EPISODES of the MONTH. 

igi sg the SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. By Sir Edward Grey, 
rt., ok. 

EMPRESS FREDERICK. By Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart. 

The ANATOMY of the PRO-BOER. By Walter Raleigh. 

“BOSS” CROKER. By Gustavus Myers, Author of ‘The History of 

‘Tammany Hall.’ 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Leslie Stephen. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

The CRAFT of FIRE INSURANCE. By F. Harcourt Kitchin. 

ee of the AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. By H. W. 
son. 


IN the DAYS of the CHILLY DEATH. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 


MADE in GERMANY and FIVE YEARS AFTER. By Ernest E. 
Williams, Author of ‘ Made in Germany.’ 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
London: Edward Arnold, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





NOW ON SALE. 
LIBERAL REVIEW. 
Vol. II. No. 8. Price One Shilling. 


Edited by 
CECIL B. HARMSWORTH and HILDEBRAND A. HARMSWORTH. 


T HE NEW 
SEPTEMBER, 1901. 


Contents. 

NOTES of the MONTH. 

The EMPRESS FREDERICK. Princess Catherine Radziwill. 

LOCAL TAXATION and the LIBERAL OPPORTUNITY. Charles 
Trevelyan, M.P. 

The SESSION : its Triumphs and Failures. Alfred Kinnear. 

ROSES AFTER RAIN. Nora Chesson (Nora Hopper). 

A BOOK of the MONTH: the Empress and the Chancellor. T. P. 
O'Connor, M.P. 

A JOHN BULL ABROAD in 1817. William Laird-Clowes. 

A MODERN PUBLIC SCHOOL. A. G. Grenfell. 

MANNING in the MERCHANT SERVICE. William Redmond, M.P. 
AFTER RHINOCEROS on the UPPER NILE. Ewart S. Grogan 
HORTUS INCLUSUS: the Breath of Autumn. Rosamund Marriott 
yatson. 

The SOCIAL VALUE of GOLF. E. F. Benson. 

The LIFE of the BEE: a Review. Florence Anna Fulcher. 

LONDON in PARLIAMENT. Frederick Dolman, L.C.C. 

The AMERICA CUP RACES. Robert MacIntyre. 

PARLIAMENT and the EMPIRE. Yetherton Wanhope, 

The BICYCLE and the AUTOCAR. J. D, Roberts. 

BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 

Bound Copies of the First Volume are now ready, and may be had on 
application to the Publishers for 7s. 6d., or 8s. post free. They consist 
of 864 pages of letterpress, in a handsome cover, and with a full Index. 
The Volume forms an indispensable adjunct to every Library for pur- 
poses of reference. Cases for reo yt ‘gg cloth, gilt lettering) Vol. I. 
may be had of the Publishers, 1s. 6d. e: 

Editorial Office: 160, Temple eal London, E.C. 
Publishing Office : 33-34. Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


yHE ENGLISH KENAISSANCE; Machinery at 

the Glasgow Exhibition ; Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeolo- 
gical Society; An Old Builders’ Guide; Gas and Gas-fittings; and 
Illustrations of Lloyd’s Registry of Shipping, Fenchurch street; 
Cupola, Queen’s College, Oxford; Old House, Ludlow; Houghton 
House, Norfolk ; Mural Fountain, Bowood, Wilts; Winchester School 
—Details of Great Hall; and Welsh Capen Methodist Chapel, &c. 
—See the BUILDER of ‘August 3) (4d.; by t, 43d). Through any 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE ATHENAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama, 


Last Week's or eges mnn contains Articles on 
MR. LILLY’S RENAISSANCE T 
bay SIR WILLIAM HUNT TER’ S HISTORY of BRITIS, 


TRAVELS in WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

MR. HERBERT PAUL'S ESSAYS. 

SARUM, YORK, and ROMAN PRIMERS. 

The JEWISH ENCYCLOP. DIA 

NEW NOVELS :—Tristram of Bient ; ae tides of Happy Chi ance; 
The Story of Eva; ‘The Wooing of 8) Dol Shac veld ee 
the King, my Brother ; No V: a RAY ) ica with a Hien! 
Love, the Atonement; The King’s Secret. 

EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

‘TALES of ADVENTURE. 

LA W-BOOKS. 

OUR aaa TABLE (including The Elder Pitt ; The Life of Jong 


Wai ; Farm “gh Reprints). 
ays of. NEW 0. 
GILBERT of SEMPRI NGHAM;, ‘STANZAS to to the PO’; The 
*SPIRITUS GUIDONIS ;_ “PAST. 


"PUBLISHING SEASON ; 
NIN ASIONN ” as a GAELIC NAME for a DIADEM; A 
NOTE on “WYNNERE and WASTOURE.” 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—'The Portland War a 
History; Astronomical Notes; Gossi 


Gardening Books; Natunj 





FINE ARi'S :—Line and Form ; Stall Plates of the Order of the Garter; 
Antique Vases ; A ; The Glasgow Exhibition; 
Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Library Table ; dinate Printed Music before 1600; Gossip; 
Performances Next Wee! 
DRAMA :—Library Table ; The Second Folio Shakspeare ; Gossip. 





The oer ieee for August 17 contains 
ROMANCE in the SOUTH SE 
re ae KEMINISCENCES. 
TRAV EL in 
FIGURES of ‘be FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 
The WRITINGS of ROHDE. 
A NEW GREEK MS. of ST MATTHEW 
The IRISH COLLEGE in PARIS. 
NEW NOVELS:--Fiander’s Widow; Love and his Mask; Mary 
Hamilton; The Maid of Maiden Lane ; Her Ladyship’s Secret ; A 
oes Lady = Lawful Wife; A Harvest of Stubble; The Py. 


anne AB paaee- 
EC Nome LITERA TUR 
BincioctarH ICAL LITERATURE. 
SCHOOL HISTORIES 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including Twelve Allegories; American 
[ayes Questions; Reprints; American Maxims; Current 
Catalogues). 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. P 
The RELIGION of LOW SAVAGES; The wéAtvoy of the GREEKS; 
BYRON and PETRARCH ; ‘The PUBLISHING SEASON; 
BANDUN and WIMBLEDON; ‘The PUBLICATION of “JOHN 
INGLESANT’; An UNCOLLECTED POEM by CHARLES LAMB, 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The History of the Midland Railway ; 
TEC mre wore Gossi 
FINE ARTS:—A History of the “Works of Sir J. Reynolds; The 
Glasgow Exhibition ; Interesting Discovery at geste ,Gomsp 
MUSIC: Fey og 's Life of Beethoven ; New Music; 
DRKAMA:—‘'The Talk of the Town’; Library faues ms Pvilorsa”; 
Gossip. 


Chemical Notes; 


The ATHENZEUM for August 10 contuins 

MR. LANG'S MAGIC and RELIGION. 

PROF YRRELL’S LATIN ANTHOLOGY. 

The ORDER of ST. GILBERT. 

‘The STUCK EXCHANGE and SPECULATION. 

SECRET CHAMBERS and HIDING PLACES. 

SAVONAROLA 

NEW NOVELS :—Poor Elisabeth; Severance; Her Grace's Secret; 
heyond these Voices ; Desmonde, M.D. ; ; They that took the Sword; 
Nobler than Revenge ; The Manse Gate ; The Presumption of 


Stanley Hay, M.P.; The Dream-Woman. 
EDUCATIONAL LI TERA TURE. 
MODERN Ys. 


SHURT STO! TIES. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (ineluding pipe Westcott’s Lessons from 
Work; The Arrow War with China ; Britain’s Title in South Africa; 

Old Highland J wre 

LIST of NEW Bt 

The LATE BISHOP of DURHAM; JONATHAN SWIFT; 

‘HISTORY of PART of WEST SOMERSET’ ; The WA ALIAHING 

SEASON ; ‘FACT and FABLE in PSY CHOLOGY’ ; PATRONY MICS 

in ESSEX; MR. MICHAEL KERNEY; The oédtvoy of the 

GREEKS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. : 

SCIENCE :—The Academic Gregories ; Library Table ; Gos: 


sip. 
FINE ARTS: — Library ‘Table; Royal Archeological institure ; British 
An Ancient Bawn ; Gossip. 


ALso— 





A 
MUSIC: a Table: @ esip. 
DRAMA :—The Second Folio ‘shakspeare ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN-EUM for August 3 contains 
TRAVEL in UNKNOWN ABYSSINIA. 
The PROBLEM of CONDUCT. 
ABELAKD and HELOISE. 
The PAPACY in the LAS’ Soi oles 
HISTORY of WEST SOME 
NEW NOVELS :—Sister Teresa ; Catherine of aisles Marna’s Mutiny; 
‘The Inheritors ; A False Position ; ‘The House of De Mailly ; The 
Lion's Brood ; John Jones, Curate ; My Silver Spoons. 
GERMAN L ITERATURE. 
TALES of ADVENTURE. 
TALES of ADVE J 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE (including The Case for the Factory Acts; 
China under the Search-Light ; The Porter of Bagdad ; Recollections 
of Chelsea ; ee 
LIST of NEW 1} S. . 
BISHOP WESTCOTT; CAMPBELL and Mrs. SIDDONS'S LIFE; 
‘STUDIES in DAN’ 'E’; Mr. CLARKE; A NOTE 0 
“WYNNERE and WASTOURR’; The ‘CHEQUERS COURT MSS; 
SHERIDAN’S ‘CRITIC’; SALE 

A1s0— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The Bolivian say Library Table ; Chemical Literature; 
Eleanor A. Ormerod ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Piero deila Francesca; British Archiological Associte 
tion ; Chinese Art at Whitechapel ; Royal Archwological Institute, 


Goss' sip. 
MUSIC :—‘ Roméo et Juliette’; Gossip. 
DRAMA :—The Second Folio Shakspeare ; Gossip. 
THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN © FRANCIS, 
Athenewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lané, 








William Blackwood & £ons, Edinburgh and London. 


pos 
Newsagent, or eee from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine 
Street, London, 


E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 
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NOW READY, price 10s, 6 mere CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1901. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE 
SUBJECTS TREATED ON: -— 
AMERICA, Chinese Discovery of — Genealogical 
Research in—Orthography of, 
ANONYMOUS WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. 
BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE, Founder of. 
CHAUCER—Churches, 
CORPUS CHRISTI DAY. 
DEFOE (Daniel), his last Male Descendant. 
DOVECOTES, Ancient, 
EDWARD VII, 
EPIGRAMS. 
EPITAPHS. 
EXECUTIONS at TYBURN. 
FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. 
FLAG (The National) of the United States—East 
India Company—The May Flower. 
FOLK-LORE, 
FONTENOY, Irish Brigade at the Battle of. 
FRASER (Simon, Lord Lovat). 
FUNERAL CARDS, 
HAND.-RULING in Old Title-pages. 
HERALDRY, 
HOP and MALT Substitutes, 
INTERMENTS, Orientation in. 
IRISH HARPS, Names of famous. 
JOAN of ARC. 
JOHNSON (Dr. 8.), Spelling of his Name, 
LAMB (Charles), The Champion. 
MARRIAGE CUSTOMS, 
MOON-LORE. 
MONOLITH with Cup Markings in Hyde Park. 


OBITUARIES :—Victoria Regina et Imperatrix— 
Sir Walter Besant—R. W. Binns—Duchess of 
Cleveland—Frederick §, Ellis—Dr, Hall—H. EB. 
Morgan—Pasil Woodd Smith—George Murray 
Smith—John Sykes—Rev, W. R. Tate, 

PROVERBS and PHRASES. 

PUBLIC MOURNING. 

QUOTATIONS. 

SONGS and BALLADS. 

SPENSER (Edmund). 

STONES, Healing, 
Circles on, 


THACKERAY, his Drawing of the Marquis of 
Steyne. 


TOWNS which have changed their Sites, 
TWOPENNY TUBE, the Phrase, 
VERBS formed out of Proper Names, 
WALTON (Izaak), a Relic of, 

WELSH MANUSCRIPT PEDIGREES, 


WHEEL, broken on the, most recent infliction of 
the punishment, 


WINE in the early Christian Church, 


Boulder, Sarson, Incised 


- WORDSWORTS, allusion in ‘The Warning. 


London: JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





MONTHLY REVIEW. 
Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. XII. SEPTEMBER, 1901. 2s. 6d, net. 


Contents. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES :— 
A BREEZE from the MEDITERRANEAN. 
ON the LINE. 


The ALLEGED ECONOMIC DECAY of GREAT 
BRITAIN. W. H. Mallock, 


The NAVY at SCHOOL. With Map. Lieut, 
Carlyon Bellairs, R.N. 
UNSOLVED FOREIGN PROBLEMS. Charles 


Bill, M.P. 


ITALY’S CASE against her ALLIES. W. B. 
Duffield. 


The WORK and FUTURE of WAR CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. J. B. Atkins. 


NATIONALITY in DRAMATIC ART. H, Hamil- 
ton Fyfe. 


A WOMAN PAINTER and SYMBOLISM. 
trated. Edith Sichel. 


KOROLENKO. G. L. Calderon. 
The VALET’S TRAGEDY, 
MAGIC. W.B. Yeats. 

COMMEMORATION, Henry Newbolt, 


TRISTRAM of BLENT. Chaps. 26-27, Anthony 
Hope. 


Illus- 


Andrew Lang. 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


CIVIL LIST 
PENSIONS 


OF HER LATE MAJESTY. 


By permission of the Controller of His Majesty’s 
Stationery Cflice a complete List of Pensions 
charged on the Civil List of her late Majesty under 
the Act, c. 2, s. 5, is given in 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 
JULY 6, 13, and 20, 


accompanied with Biographical Notes. 





The following gives the total amount of Grants under their 
respective heads .— 


Literature ... £4,885 
Science 3,575 
Fine Arts 2,144 
Drama ooo ose eee eee 90 
Music cos ove eee eee 340 
Education ... aoe eee oso 620 
Biblical Scholars wes 630 
Scholars... 3,081 
Explorers eee eee 480 
Naval eee ose eee eee 300 
Military coe oes eco 2,420 
Governors ... coe oe eco 875 
British Resident 225 
Ambassador 500 
Consuls 650 
Civil 2,885 
Police ooo eee eee eee 90 
Messengers ... one or oe _ 50 

Total £23,840 


The cost of the Three Numbers is 1s, 14d., 
free by post, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, price 5s, 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 


HEBREWS to the ROMAN PERIOD. By 
R. L. OTTLEY, Rector of Winterbourne 
Bassett, sometime Fellow of Magdalén College, 
Oxford, 


NOW READY, crown 8vo, price 2s, 6d. net. 


ROBERT BROWNING as a 


RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Being the Burney 
Essay for 1900. By ARTHUR CECIL PIGOU, 
B.A., Scholar of King’s College. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘Mr. Pigou’s essay may be studied with 
much profit.”” 


The PRAYER-BOOK EX- 


PLAINED. By the Rev. PERCIVAL JACK- 
SON, M.A., Jesus College, Cambridge. 


PartI, The DAILY OFFICES and the LITANY, 
extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Now ready. 

Part If, The HOLY COMMUNION and the 
OCCASIONAL OFFICES. [Zn preparation. 


SCHOOL WORLD.—“ This valuable manual is marked 
on every page by the thorough-going scholarship and the 
completeness which characterizes all the publications of the 
Cambridge University Press. As an explanation of the 
matter of the English Liturgy nothing so good has been 
pwlished for a long time, and if the second part, which 
ought to be awaited eagerly, only comes up to this first 
division, perhaps the most useful of all text-books hitherto 
published will be in the hands of teachers.” 


IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, 


Lord TENNYSON. Kdited, with a Com- 
mentary, by ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; also bound in 
leather, with gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—‘‘ Simplicity, singleness of purpose, and 
self-suppression are the distinguishing characteristics of 
this edition of Tennyson’s masterpiece...... We thank Mr. 
Robinson therefore on our own behalf, as well as on that of 
the ‘ general reader,’ for whom the book has primarily been 
prepared, for clearing away some of these difficulties without 
raising others, and for allowing Tennyson to teach his own 
lesson, as nearly as may be, in his own way. He deserves, 
too, the gratitude of schoolmasters for providing an edition 
which many of them will wish to read with their senior 
forms.” 


AN INTRODUCTION to the 


OLD TESTAMENT in GREEK. By H. B. 
SWETE, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. 
With an Appendix, containing the Letter of 
Aristeas, edited, with Prolegomena, by H. ST. J. 
THACKERAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
ATHENZAUM.—“ This is a model text-book. The subject 
is admirably laid out. Each section presents an adequate 
exposition of the theme with which it deals, adduces the 
necessary authorities, and supplies a good account of the 
modern literature bearing on the matter discussed. Dr. 
Swete shows himself a master of all the materials, ancient 


and modern, required for forming sound opinions, pro- 
pounds his own judgments firmly but modestly, and takes 
care to refer his readers to sources which can furnish them 


with arguments on the other side. The book is in the 
highest degree creditable to English scholarship.” 


The OLD TESTAMENT in 
GREEK according to the SEPTUAGINT. 
Edited by H. 8B. SWETE, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. GENESIS—IlV. KINGS. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. II. I. CHRONICLES—TOBIT. 7s. 6d. 

Vol. III. HOSEA—IV. MACCABEES, PSALMS 
of SOLOMON, ENOCH, The ODES. 7s. 6d. 


The BOOK of PSALMS and 
CANTICLES in GREEK, according to the 
SEPTUAGINT. Being a portion of Vol. II. of 
the Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint, Second LKdition, Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d, 


The PSALMS of SOLOMON, 


together with the GREEK FRAGMENTS of 
the BOOK of ENOCH. Being a portion of 
the Second Edition of Vol. III. of the Old - 
Testament in Greek according to the Sep- 
tuagint. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria I ane. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S| HURST & BLACKETT’S | MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW NOVELS, 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
——— “a “THE NEW GOSPEL OF CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY.” 
A COMMENTARY on TENNY-| NEW AND a BOOK OF musth looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 


SON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ ~ d A. C. BRADLEY, LL.D., 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
PILOT.—“ We commend Dr. Bradley’s commentary to 
all who are interested in Tennyson’s poetry and thought.” 





CHEAPER REISSUE. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 
By THOMAS HUGHES. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


200,000 
Copies Sold in America and England. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
THE CRISIS. 


A. E. HANCOCK. 


HENRY BOURLAND: 
The Passing of the Cavalier. 


OWEN JOHNSON. 
ARROWS OF THE ALMIGHTY. 


LATEST VOLUME OF THE 
NEW ISSUE OF THE BORDER EDITION OF 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
QUENTIN DURWARD. 


With 12 Etchings. 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth gilt, 6s. 

















LATEST VOLUME OF THE NEW ISSUE OF 
THE WORKS OF MARION 


CRAWFORD. 
PIETRO GHISLERI. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHHOLVUGY AND 
ANTIQUITIES,—New Volume. 


ROMAN PUBLIC LIFE. 
By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A. 
Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Both logical in arrangement and lucid 
in exposition. And its subject is most wisely chosen, 
because it is the public life of the Romans which has been 
an example to all time.” 








EVERSLEY SERIES,—New Volume, 


MODERN GREECE. Two Lectures 


delivered before the Philosophical Institution of Edin- 
burgh, with Papers on ‘The Progress of Greece’ and 
‘Byron in Greece.’ By Sir RICHARD C. JEBB, Litt.D. 
D.C.L. LL.D. Second Hdition. Globe 8vo, 5s, 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“No better introduction could 
be desired to the study of the classic land.”’ 


The LETTERS of ST. PAUL to 


SEVEN CHURCHES and THREE FRIENDS. Trans- 
lated by ARTHUR S. WAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


Price 3s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, post free, 14s. net. 


Contents. —The REPUBLIC of SAN MARINO. By 
William Miller. — The RISINGS in the ENGLISH 
MONASTIC TOWNS in 1327. By Norman M. Trenholme. 
—The FRENCH HAKLUYT; MARC LESCARBOT of 
VERVINS. By H. P. Biggar.—The TRANSITION from 
DUTCH to ENGLISH RULE in NEW YORK. By Albert 
E. McKinley. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LimiTED, London. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous IIlustra- 
tions and Maps, and Frontispiece in Colour, price 21s. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON. 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa, 
and of some little-known Regions traversed by the 
Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 and 1900. 

By J. E. 8S. MOORE, F.R.G.S, 

‘““We can only repeat that Mr. Moore has written a 
narrative of travel unsurpassed in its amusing unconven- 
tionality and scientific interest. It is profusely illustrated, 
and is well supplied with maps.”— Zimes. 

‘‘With immense labour Mr. Moore climbed to a height of 
14,900 feet, and discovered for the first time the existence of 
giaciers in this chain. For the present he holds the record 
as the pioneer in touching the ice on these ridges. The 
volume is one that deserves to be read attentively.” 

Literature. 

“It is many a day since we have read a travel book so 
fresh and interesting. What the reader will find is a plain 
picture of a remarkable journey through a marvellous tract 
of nature, largely unvisited hitherto by white man.” 

Outlook, 

‘* Mr. Moore spent years in the interior of the continent, 
travelled across it many thousands of miles, has, as he says, 
no axe to grind, either as a missionary, an administrator, 
a speculator, or commercial promoter, and is therefore 
better qualified than, perhaps, any other European to give 
an expert and unbiassed report of the carcass over which 
the Western Powers are greedily hovering.” — Truth. 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. BERTRAM 
TANQUERAY. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE CALL OF THE FUTURE. 


By Mrs. BERTRAM TANQUERAY, 
Author of ‘ Hoya Corney,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY JESSIE E. LIVESAY. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


THE LITTLE TIN GODS. 
By JESSIE E. LIVESAY. 


‘*The inquiring reader must turn to Miss Livesay’s book, 
which he will undoubtedly find most entertaining and 
fresh.” —Scotsman, 


NEW NOVEL BY DOROTHEA CONYERS. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BLOOM OR BLIGHT. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS, 
Author of ‘ The Thorn Bit,’ &c. 

‘*The author gives some capital descriptions of hunting 
and racing scenes, and there is altogether an attractive ‘ out 
of doors’ element about the book which gives it an atmo- 
sphere of its own.”— World. 

** It would not be surprising to find in course of time that 
the mantle of the late Whyte-Melville, without a peer in 
his day at this class of work, bad descended upon the 
clever authoress of ‘ The Thorn Bit.’”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE DISHONOUR OF FRANK SCOTT,’ 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


POOR ELISABETH. 


By M. HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘A Self-Denying Ordinance,’ &c. 
‘*M. Hamilton is a practised writer, and her last story is 
admirably constructed.”— Manchester Guardian, 
** People should read ‘Poor Elisabeth.’ ”” 
St. James’s Gazette. 


NEW SERIES OF SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


AYLWIN,. With New Introduction and Portrait. By 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


THE FOOTFALL OF FATE. By Mrs. J. H. 
RIDDELL. 


THE SHIELD OF HIS HONOUR. By Ricuarp 
HENRY SAVAGE. 

THE VANISHING OF TERA. By Frereus Hume. 

WHAT A WOMAN WILL DO. By Lucas CLEEVE. 

MISS KATE. By “Rrra.” 

COMRADES OF THE BLACK CROSS, By 
HuME NISBET. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. By “Riva.” 

















HURST & BLACKETT, LiMiTED, 





13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


THE ETERNAL CITY 


By HALL CAINE. 
From several hundreds of Reviews and leading Articles on 
‘ The Eternal City,’ the following may be confidently accepted as 
the general verdict :— 


“A great novel, and unquestionably Mr. Hall Caine’s 
best.” 

‘“* Intensely interesting.” 

“It is pure in conception and in execution, and can do 
nothing but good.”’ 

‘The love story is of great beauty and power.” 

“The heroine is a noble, charming, and fascinating 
woman, and the hero an heroic and magnificent figure.” 

“*The message of the book is clear and forcible, and may 
be described as the new Gospel of Christian Democracy.” 

‘*The Pope, who plays a great part in the story, is treated 
with the utmost reverence.” 

“‘The novel will rank among the vital things in litera- 


ture.” 
FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 
By MAXWELL GRAY. 


SCOTSMAN.—*‘‘ The novel is one of the pleasantest and 
healthiest of the season.” 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 
By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE,.—“‘ It is something to be more: 
than usually thankful for to come across a book so refresh- 
ingly strong, original, thoughtful, and artistic.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DODO.’ 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 
By E. F. BENSON. 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ Delightfully easy holiday reading...... 
calculated to give a proper Christmas thrill on the hottest 
afternoon.” 


THE INHERITORS. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A work to be read and well 
weighed by the thoughtful, and of no small interest to the 
student of the times.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 


By E. L. VOYNICH, Author of ‘ The Gadfly.’ 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘The strongest novel the 
season has produced.” 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 
By MATILDE SERAO, Author of ‘ Fantasy.’ 


SPECT ATOR.—“ An elaborate and ruthless study of the 
gambling spirit as develo; by State lotteries in modern 
Italy. It is a great novel.” 


FOREST FOLK. 
By JAMES PRIOR. 


SPECT ATOR.—“ One of the very best and most original 
novels of the year.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 
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WHILE CHARLIE WAS AWAY. 
By Mrs. POULTNEY BIGELOW, 
Author of ‘The Middle Course.’ Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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—— 


Last Essays. By the Right Hon. Prof. F. 
Max Miiller, K.M. First Series. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 


Tue ‘ Last Essays’ of Max Miller, his son 
tells us in the preface, were selected by the 
distinguished author for republication. But 
he did not live to ‘‘ add largely” to them, 
as was his custom, and in this case his in- 
tention. The notes left by him were not 
such as the editor himself could use, and he 
has ‘practically altered nothing.” This 
makes it difficult, and even not quite seemly, 
to criticize mere temporary studies, ranging 
from 1885 to 1899—studies which the author 
would probably have emended and, to use 
his son’s phrase, ‘“ brought up to date,” 
reduced to consistency, and weeded of need- 
less repetitions. Thus in the interesting 
essay on ‘The Savage’ Max Miiller very 
properly ridiculed people who demand a 
plain “yes or no” in answer to questions 
which in the state of our knowledge we 
cannot answer categorically without reserves 
and conditions. The ordinary ignorance of 
the public can only be contented with a plain 
“yes or no,” whereas the student can often 
offer nomorethan a preference for one view or 
another, while admitting that neither theory 
may be exhaustive. This is Max Miiller’s 
attitude on one page, but on another we find 
him saying, ‘‘ What is wanted is a straight- 
forward English verdict, Yes or Vo, and not 
a shilly-shallying verdict of Not Proven.” 
Had he revised his essays he would have 
found himself condemning (p. 139) people 
who “ profess to hate all shilly-shallying,”’ 
while (p. 290) he equally condemns “ shilly- 
shallying”’ himself. His earlier attitude 
appears to be the better in regard to the 
question with which he is dealing later, the 
coincidences between points in the Buddhist 
and points in the Christian Scriptures. We 
really cannot be certain as to the limits of 
possibility of coincidence without borrowing. 





Mr. W. G. Max Miller says that his father 
had collected materials on such coincidences 
‘‘sufficient to fillasmallvolume.” It might 
be worth while to publish these materials. 
There are minute and close coincidences 
between popular tales in North America 
and Australia, where borrowing is out of 
the question, and where there are no 
known European. parallels from which 
the red man and the black fellow might 
both have borrowed. In presence of 
such coincidences how can we give ‘‘a 
straightforward English verdict, Yes or No,” 
as to the causes of the resemblances? One 
is almost equally at a loss when Max 
Miiller asks, ‘‘ Were these stories [| Buddhist 
and Christian] carried from India to Alex- 
andria and Palestine, or were they not?” 
We fail to see how the late professor's 
desired ‘‘ competent and impartial jury ” can 
decide at present, and we prefer the “ shilly- 
shallying” Scottish verdict. A point is 
reached at which Max Miiller, in 1896, 
thought that there must have been borrow- 
ing. Another student, familiar with cases 
of as close coincidence where borrowing in 
historic time seems impossible, may remain 
in doubt. The question as to the Indian 
origin of early Greek fables is certainly 
unsettled. Max Miller himself freely 
admits that, in his belief, many of the 
parallel Indian and Christian stories are 
wholly unconnected. But when a disciple 
of Buddha walks on the water by dint of 
meditating on Buddha, and sinks when 
he notices his situation, the critic is 
naturally reminded of St. Peter (St. 
Matthew xiv. 30), and thinks that the 
coincidence can be explained “‘ by historical 
contact and transference only.” Now the 
date of the Buddhist ‘‘ parable ” is anterior, 
he says, to the date of the Evangelists. 
This is certainly a strong case, and we dare 
say many people will agree with Max 
Miiller. The Evangelist, or somebody else, 
heard or read the Buddhist anecdote, and 
said, ‘‘ That is a good story; let me work 
it into my biography of the Master.” But 
the shilly-shallying juryman — with his 
tendency to ‘‘not proven,” perhaps—may 
say: “Ido not know. The tale may bea 
common folk-tale, far older than Buddha, 
and current in Palestine. Or it may be 
that, as both the Hindus and Jews believed 
that faith works miracles (and this of walk- 
ing on water or fire was familiar to Iambli- 
chus), both invented the same example.” 
Finally (if the inquirer be a man of psy- 
chical research), he may hold that both 
events really occurred. Aspecial Indian mark 
is on the Buddhist story. An Indian fire- 
walker was recently cross-questioned: he 
said that he did the feat by dint of 
meditating on Draupati. In the Buddhist tale 
the water-walker succeeds by meditating 
on Buddha. There was no “ meditation” 
in the case of St. Peter. He walked by 
faith. These considerations, however, are 
not nearly so likely to gain the verdict of 
a British jury as the theory of Max 
Miiller that the Evangelist plagiarized. 
But we happen to have personal knowledge 
of literary coincidences so extraordinary, 
where borrowing was physically impossible, 
that we must prefer to shilly-shally even 
in this extreme instance. To give these 
cases would be to answer the late professor’s 
demand for “‘ similar cases from the chapter 








of accidents,” but this is not the place for 
the exposition. Perhaps his own unpub- 
lished collection of materials for this inquiry 
might have modified his views. He would 
certainly, we think, on revision have altered 
his work, and not stood up for open 
verdicts in one passage and demanded “a 
straightforward English verdict, Yes or No,” 
in another, in cases where certainty is at 
present unattainable. 

We have mentioned the essay on ‘The 
Savage’ (1885). It is part of Max 
Miiller’s long polemic with the anthropolo- 
gists. It seems that, contented and 
fixed in his own early system, he never 
understood his opponents. Some of 
them at least would accept his high 
opinion of certain points in the low 
savage and the barbaric character. 
But they would hardly agree that Mr. 
Lecky ‘‘ describes the common people of 
Scotland” in the eighteenth century “as 
broken into fierce clans......ferocious bar- 
barians,” and so forth (p. 148). Mr. Lecky 
cannot have been guilty of confusing “ the 
common people of Scotland” with two 
or three Celtic clans, whose manners are 
here vastly exaggerated. Again, Darwin 
published a theory of the mental powers 
of the most backward savages wholly incon. 
sistent with some of his early remarks in 
1839, here cited in three separate essays as 
his definite opinion (pp. 13, 160, 305). It 
was after he evolved his theory that he 
recognized the mental powers of low races ; 
it was before his theory was developed 
(in 1839 it can scarcely have dawned on 
him) that he wrote what Max Miller 
thrice cites : ‘‘ Darwin selected the Fuegians 
as the strongest proof of his own theory, 
and placed them almost below the level 
reached by the most intelligent animals.” 
In one of the three passages we find 
recorded Darwin’s apology to the Fuegians. 
These blemishes and repetitions the late 
professor would doubtless have corrected. 

We find here the words :— 

‘*The latest attempt that has been made at 

defining the true character of a savage restricts 
the distinctive characteristics of a savage to 
three : (1) that he murders his children ; (2) that 
he kills and eats his fellow-men ; (3) that he 
disregards certain laws of nature.”—P. 153. 
As was his habit, the writer does not 
name the author of this idiotic “latest 
attempt” to define the savage, an attempt 
of which we never read in any other 
source. But even if the definition 
was made, as we must suppose, by 
some weak brother, it is no answer to 
say, as Max Miiller does, that if the first 
savage ‘had murdered his children we 
should not be alive, if he had eaten his 
fellow - men......we should not be alive.” 
Nobody says that the savage murders all 
his children, or eats all his fellow - men. 
Some savages murder some of their children 
and eat some of their fellow-men. Max 
Miiller would not in 1901 have retained 
the statements of 1885, which even then 
were not quite intelligible. In the same 
way the recent discoveries of Mr. Arthur 
Evans must have modified his remarks 
about ‘ Literature before Letters,’ as regards 
early writing in Greece. 

Into the philological argument against 
Mr. Herbert Spencer as to ‘Thought and 
Language’ we do not care to enter here, 
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nor into the discussion about the early 
cradle of the Aryan race. An essay on 
Dean Liddell has a good deal of per- 
sonal interest, especially as Dr. Scott 
is not referred to—the ‘Dictionary’ is 
always “‘ Liddell’s,” despite the title-page ; 
and the remarks on the ‘ Schleswig- Holstein 
Question’ appeal to the historian. The 
essay on Kant expresses the author’s hope 
that study of Kant may lead to ‘‘a philo- 
sophical rejuvenescence.” Kant is the 
complement of the Rig Veda, which repre- 
sents the childhood of the Aryan mind, as 
Kant represents its perfect manhood. Un- 
fortunately few Aryans have so far grown 
up as to understand either heirloom of the 
Aryan genius. 








The Grimm Library.—No. XII. The Legend 
of Sir Lancelot du Lac. By Jessie L. 
Weston.—No. XIII. Zhe Wife of Bath's 
Tale. By G. H. Maynadier. (Nutt.) 


Miss Weston’s new contribution to her 
studies in Arthurian legend will undoubtedly 
be of service in clearing the way for a full 
discussion of the growth of the Lancelot 
story and its place in the cycle. More than 
this the author herself does not claim for 
it, though she has, as a matter of fact, 
dealt at considerable length with some of 
the details of the legend. That Lancelot was 
not one of the original Arthurian heroes, 
but a comparatively late recruit among the 
knights of the Round Table, is now pretty 
well established, and in the earlier chapters 
of the book Miss Weston gives a very clear 
statement of the evidence on this head and 
its value. Her contention that the ‘Lanzelet’ 
of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven contains the 
earliest form of the story now known to us 
has much in its favour; the prominence of 
the folk-lore element, and the utter inco- 
herence of the separate adventures, certainly 
point to this conclusion. On the other 
hand, we have some hesitation in accepting 
the view that all that is original and 
essential in the Lancelot legend comes from 
“a Breton Jat, relating the theft of a king’s 
son by a water-fairy.’’ There is so little 
substance in such a tale that it is difficult 
to understand how its hero could rise into 
the prominence of Lancelot. The suggestion 
that the popularity of the lai may have 
been due to an attractive tune is somewhat 
slender, and rather at variance with the 
belief elsewhere expressed (p. 81) that a 
medizeval audience cared more for matter 
than form. If the story really belongs to 
Brittany, there may have been local reasons, 
now untraceable, which led to Lancelot’s 
becoming the centre of various tales (like 
those discussed in chap. iii.), and thus 
growing into sufficient importance to be 
annexed by the encroaching Arthurian 
cycle. Chrétien’s ‘Charrette,’ to which 
Miss Weston naturally gives prominence, is 
in itself a warning against attempting to 
run these tales too closely to earth. Had 
Chrétien never begun the poem (as he 
neglected to finish it), it would have seemed 
certain that he knew practically nothing 
about Lancelot; and it might with every 
appearance of probability have been 
argued that Lancelot was not known as 
Guinevere’s lover until at least the thirteenth 
century. As it is, the date of the 


‘Charrette’ stands somewhat in the way of 


Miss Weston’s main position, which is that 
Lancelot does not even take the place of an 
earlier lover of Guinevere, but was intro- 
duced in that capacity solely to give the 
Arthurian cycle a love-story parallel to that 
of Tristan and Iseult. To reach this con- 
clusion it must be supposed that in one 
version of the legend Guinevere’s faithless- 
ness to Arthur was entirely discarded, and 
afterwards reintroduced. That such a 
version could have existed contemporary 
with Geoffrey’s account (repeated by Wace 
and Layamon), in which Guinevere is not at 
all blameless, seems a very doubtful assump- 
tion; and much stronger evidence would be 
necessary to support the evolution of the 
queen’s character suggested on pp. 118-19. 
Still more is this the case with regard to 
Gawain’s position in the original legend, 
which, if Miss Weston is right, would 
convert Arthur’s Court into a chamber of 
horrors beside which the house of Laius 
would be comparatively clean: “I think 
the earlier Gawain was at once Arthur’s 
nephew and son by his sister, adventurous 
hero of the Court, lover of the queen, and 
eventually slayer of his father-uncle.” No 
doubt there are arguments, more or less 
plausible, for each of these points, but can 
we therefore assume that in the original 
version they were all logically combined ? 
May not more than one of them be due to 
the inevitable discrepancies which arise in 
any large body of legend gradually evolved 
during a period of several centuries? In 
the chapters on ‘ Lancelot and the Grail’ 
Miss Weston endeavours to account for the 
supplanting of Perceval by Galahad. Her 
theory is certainly not free from the charge 
of artificiality which she anticipates, but it 
deserves consideration as the view of one who 
does not speak without knowing the texts, 
as some writers, we fear, have done. 
A close study of the Dutch ‘Lancelot,’ 
despite the enormous range of Dr. Jonck- 
bloet’s triple columns, and of the French 
edition of 1533, has enabled Miss Weston 
to point out that many features of the 
legend have been overlooked or misunder- 
stood by Dr. Sommer, whose conclusions as 
to Malory’s originals are thus seriously 
impaired. The clear summary of results in 
the concluding chapter is a welcome addition 
to a careful and interesting piece of work. 
Among minor faults may be mentioned the 
pretty frequent misprints in the quotations 
from the Dutch version and in the citations 
from Layamon, as ‘‘cedder ” for euer and the 
omission of ‘‘here’’ in the second last line. 
The modern rendering of these lines is also 
open to criticism: “ pat heom was iquene” 
(read iqueme) is omitted, uniwozen does not 
mean ‘‘enow,” nor can pa properly be 
rendered by ‘‘ whether.” 

Mr. Maynadier’s volume is much less 
valuable, both in subject and treatment, 
than the one we have noticed above. All 
the important parallels to‘The Wife of Bath’s 
Tale’ which he discusses have been pointed 
out before now, and the new analogues for 
which he claims most credit have but a 
doubtful bearing on the subject. We have 
also detected a remarkable want of accuracy 
in his reproduction of some of the tales. 
Even Gower’s ‘Florent’ is misrepresented 
in at least two points, of which the fol- 
lowing is the more serious. Gower says 





that Florent turned away from the foul hag, 


and adds, obviously in explanation of his 
being able to see her at all, ‘the chambre 
was al full of lyht.” Having altered the 
position of this clause, Mr. Maynadier after. 
wards endeavours to make out that there is 
something mysterious about the light, an 
idea of which there is not the faintest 
hint in Gower. Again, the abstract of part 
of ‘Hrolfs Saga’ begins with the words, 
“Helgi, the saga relates, was sitting one 
night in a hut, gloomy and alone, when he 
heard a wailing just outside.” What the 
saga actually says is that Helgi was in bed, 
and heard a feeble knock at the door, 
‘“When at daybreak he looked round” 
takes the place of the statement in the saga, 
‘There was a light burning in the house,” 
&c. When we turn from the tales them- 
selves to the historical sections of the work, 
the same inaccuracy is prominent. ‘“ Of all 
Scandinavian lands, none was so much in- 
fluenced by Ireland as Iceland. The first 
great migration thither was from Dublin,” 
&c. Assertions of this kind, for which 
Gudbrand Vigfusson is largely responsible, 
ought not to be casually repeated in any 
serious work. Over 300 leading colonists 
are named in the ‘ Landnémabok,’ and only 
three dozen of these are said to have come 
from the British islands; only four or five 
of them have Gaelic names, and some of them 
had only been “‘ west the sea” for a year or 
two before sailing for Iceland. To suggest, 
therefore, that ‘‘ a plain Danish tale......had 
decked itself out in Iceland with Celtic 
finery’? is to go far beyond anything war- 
ranted by the facts. There was the less need 
for Mr. Maynadier to adopt these views, 
seeing that he finally rejects the idea that 
‘The Wife of Bath’s Tale’ and its English 
analogues were in any way derived from 
Iceland. Yet more than once he seems to 
assume that the passage of tales from Ire- 
land to Iceland, and thence to England, is 
a well-established fact in the history of 
medieval literature. On the other hand, 
there is a special chapter to show how a 
story might have passed more directly 
from Irish to English: strangely enough, 
the Isle of Man is not mentioned, yet if a 
story had to be carried from Ireland to 
Cumberland, that island is both geogra- 
phically and historically the most natural 
stepping-stone. 

Mr. Maynadier, like some other scholars, 
is apt to suppose that contact of peoples 
and customs implies contact of legends 
and literatures, which is not a necessary 
consequence. It is true that Magnus 
Berfoett wore the Irish dress, but the 
Cockney sportsman who dons the kilt 
does not necessarily know anything about 
Gaelic or the Fiann. Magnus certainly 
knew one Irish word, but how far his 
followers were acquainted with the language 
may be judged from the story told in 
‘Biskupa Ségur.’ Any theory as to the trans- 
mission of tales must rest on stronger 
grounds than the possibility of such con- 
nexion. The pressing of possibilities to 
their utmost is, however, a leading note in 
Mr. Maynadier’s work. Thus in citing 
Signy’s visit to Sigmund as a possible 
instance of hag-visitation he boldly assumes 
that she must have appeared to him as 
ugly, even although he knows that the 
saga expressly states the contrary. Much 





of the argument in the book is of the same 
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unsatisfactory type, and it is a relief to read 
in the concluding chapter that the author 
does not insist on anything except the fact, 
ointed out by others, that the oldest form 
of the tale is found in Ireland. Even this is 
not sufficient to prove that it originated there. 
The folk-tale is so ubiquitous that it is 
impossible to place it on the evidence of 
the earliest written version. If it were to 
be seriously contended that the tale in 
question originated in Cumberland, and was 
carried to Ireland by Gaels, Welshmen, or 
Norsemen, it is hard to see how any one 
could prove the contrary. It is no doubt 
this inherent uncertainty in the whole 
matter that makes much of Mr. Maynadier’s 
work anything but satisfying, but some of 
the more prominent defects might have been 
avoided by the exercise of greater care. 








Memorials of the Duttons, of Dutton in 
Cheshire. (Sotheran & Co.) 

Tue records of the Duttons, one of the most 

important of the old Cheshire families, so 

far as they relate to the Gloucestershire 

branch, who settled at Sherborne in 


1551, have already been privately 
printed. This exceptionally handsome 
yolume, which has no author’s name 


on the title-page, concerns itself with 
the Duttons of Dutton and Hatton in 
Cheshire, furnishing particulars from a 
long series of inquisitions extending from 
1298 to 1639, printing in full a collection of 
letters written by Sir Piers Dutton in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, and 
supplying a variety of other information 
derived from the College of Arms, probate 
registers, and other sources. The industry 
employed in the compilation of this volume 
cannot fail to be of great service to genea- 
logists and to those who view history 
from a social standpoint. Nevertheless, it 
might have been considerably improved 
in arrangement; nearly two-thirds of the 
contents are labelled ‘‘ Appendix,” and 
served up in a most disjointed fashion. 

The pictures here given of the social 
condition of the upper classes in Cheshire 
during the sixteenth century are vivid, but 
singularly unsavoury. About 1536 a 
chaplain of Cromwell’s presented to his 
master a list of evil livers in Lancashire 
and Cheshire, in which a series of most 
definite charges were made against many of 
the leading men in the two shires. This 
report is preserved at the Public Record 
Office, and has not been previously printed. 
The transcriber has been compelled to 
render some of the passages freely into 
Latin. The Warburtons and Duttons are 
represented as the chief offenders, but the 
gravest accusations are also alleged against 
the Lees, Heskeths, Gerards, Damports, 
and Bostocks—‘‘concubinam  sustentavit 
Suamque uxorem dimisit” is applied to 
eight knights and squires, whilst murder 
and adultery are the specific indictments of 
others. 

The charges brought against Sir Piers 
Dutton by the Breretons and others are set 
forth in full in the appendix, and amply 
justify Mr. Ormerod, the Cheshire historian, 
in describing them as enormities. The 
anonymous compiler of this volume perhaps 
felt bound to do his best briefly to belittle 
the exceeding gravity of the accusations, but 





it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion, 
from Sir Piers’s own letters, that he was 
a man of exceptionally evil and unscru- 
lg life even for those bad times. Sir 

ohn Done, Sir William Brereton, and Mr. 
Thomas Aston presented a series of articles 
against Sir Piers Dutton in 1537, when the 
latter was sheriff. The gravest matter of all 
was the confession of one Peter Fieldy, a 
coiner of ‘ naughty crowns” and ‘‘a great 
taker of partryches,” who, while under 
sentence of death, made a confession before 
Sir William Brereton, Sir William Stanley, 
and the mayor and aldermen of Chester, 
and represented Sir Piers as offering him 
pardon if he would bear false witness against 
his (Sir Piers’s) accusers. Fieldyimmediately 
before his execution (which seems to have 
been unduly hastened, some of Sir Piers’s 
servants pushing him off the ladder) solemnly 
asserted the truth of his confession, ‘ lately 
made in the Castell of Chester affore dyverse 
worshippful men there.” If there was not 
much truth in the long series of accusations 
against Dutton, it is horrible to think what 
a widespread conspiracy existed against him, 
from the first men of the county down to 
coiners and poachers. Sir Piers, however, 
obtained a writ to stop all legal proceedings 
against him or his servants during his 
shrievalty, and his influence with Cromwell 
as a foremost agent in the suppression of 
monasteries seems to have been sufficient to 
check further proceedings. 

It is rather refreshing in these days, when 
possibly the ordinary student is inclined 
to exaggerate the enormities of the whole- 
sale dissolution of the religious houses, to 
find any attempt at justifying the doings 
of those who took an active part in the 
suppression. The writer of these pages 
apparently thinks it a decided feather in the 
cap of Sir Piers that ‘‘he was personally 
thanked by Henry VIII. for his services in 
quelling an insurrection at Norton Abbey.” 
It is a little difficult to realize the condition 
of mind that regards the royal letter from 
Windsor of October 20th, 1536, addressed 
jointly to Sir Piers Dutton and Sir William 
Brereton, vehemently urging the hanging 
of the late abbot and canons ‘upon the 
sight hereof without any manner further 
circumstances of our law or delay,” as any- 
thing better than the utterance of a master- 
ful bully. Fortunately Sir William 
Brereton resisted Dutton’s desire to comply 
with the king’s wish, and the lives of the 
abbot and canons were spared. The story 
of the proceedings at Norton, and the 
temporary confinement of the two royal 
commissioners, just as they had packed up 
the spoils, in a tower of the monastery, is 
full of interest, but is not told here except 
in the briefest fashion in Dutton’s own 
letter. An important factor in the case is 
that the abbey of Norton did not come 
within the Act for the suppressing of the 
lesser monasteries under 200/. a year, 
its income having been returned at 
258/. 11s. 8d., so that the whole proceedings 
were illegal. Evidently even Cromwell did 
not approve of Dutton’s action, for in 
August, 1537, he suffered Sir W. Brereton 
to discharge the monastic prisoners from 
Chester Castle. The compiler of these 
Dutton annals seems abundantly satisfied 
with the action of Sir Piers as one of the 
commissioners for the suppression of the 





abbey of Vale Royal; but plain folk who 
know the story consider it one of the worst 
cases where ‘‘ surrender” was refused. Sir 
Piers had not the least compunction, when the 
abbey was vacant in 1536, in endeavouring 
to secure it by bribes from Cromwell for 
one who would be subservient when the 
right time came. He writes to the Secretary 
of State commending one Dan Randall 
Wilmslowe, adding, ‘he will be contented 
to give your mastership 100/. in hand, and 
further to do you as large pleasure as any 
other man shall.” Everybody knows that 
bribery was then rife, especially in con- 
nexion with monastic plunder, but it would 
have been wiser for the Dutton annalist to 
abstain from attempts at whitewashing in 
a particularly flagrant case. Altogether 
Sir Piers Dutton is an interesting study, 
though the qualities which produce this 
interest are not exactly commendable. 

A very different man was Thomas Dutton, 
the last of the Duttons of Dutton in the 
direct male line, who died in 1614. A 
remarkable funeral sermon, which is printed 
in full, makes some curious allusions 
to him. ‘‘Like Abraham and Lot,” he 
kept open house at Dutton, which was 
seldom without guests, so that, ‘‘like Job, 
he did not eat his morsels alone.’””’ He was 
ever willing to help his poor friends and 
neighbours, and always kept some ready 
money by him that he might lend “five 
pounds, tenne pounds, or twenty pounds,” 
upon an emergency. His natural parts, 
such as “wit, memorie, and volubility of 
speech,”’ were excellent and commendable. 
He abhorred idleness in his servants, and 
appointed them such offices and employ- 
ments that ‘“‘every one in his house had 
either a sweating brow or a working braine.” 
Further, because “his corpulent and un- 
weildie body would not permit him to travaile 
unto the church,” which was four miles 
distant, he had a preacher in his house. 

Many points of general interest in con- 
nexion with the Duttons are set forth in 
these pages, such as the Dutton jurisdiction 
of licensing the minstrels of Cheshire ; the 
burning in the vicarage oven of the figure 
of Our Lady in 1559; the monument of the 
child-bride Elizabeth Dutton (1611), “a 
wife, a widow, and a maid” ; the prohibition 
of piping and dancing on the Sabbath; the 
curious claim of Sir Christopher Hatton to 
the kinship and arms of the Duttons; the 
Cheke-Dutton duel on Calais sands in 1610; 
the first Baron of Dutton, and his duel in 
Hyde Park in 1712; and greyhound coursing 
and remarkable runs. 

Notwithstanding the exaggerated esti- 
mate of the greatness and the goodness 
of the Duttons, these three hundred 
pages are of genuine worth, and there are 
but few families whose annals are so 
well worth publishing. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess the book will 
feel grateful to Lord Sherborne, the present 
representative of the family, for having 
caused it to be prepared. The illustrations 
of the beautiful sixteenth-century woodwork 
of Dutton Hall are well executed, and the 
same may be said of the facsimiles of 
heraldic notes and other plates. 
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DANTE LITERATURE. 


An English Commentary on Dante's Divina 
Commedia. By H. F. Tozer. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Su le Orme di Dante. By A. de Gubernatis. 
(Rome, Tipografia Cooperativa Sociale.) 
Arte, Scienza e Fede ai Giorni di Dante. 

(Milan, Hoepli.) 

Tur three books before us serve rather 

well to exemplify the differences between the 

English and the Italian methods, old and 

new, of expounding Dante. Mr. Tozer 

takes the text line by line, and, when he 
comes to anything likely to stimulate in 
the intelligent beginner a desire for 
explanation or further information, gives 
what is wanted, usually in the fewest 
possible words. Count Gubernatis follows 
in the footprints of Dante much in the 
same way—if he will forgive us for the 
comparison—as a spirited dog in those of 
his master. He frolics round Dante, dashes 
off to investigate all sorts of remote and 
more or less irrelevant objects, starts fresh 
game everywhere, and runs, it must be 
said, a good many false scents. This is, 
of course, only what students of Dante have 
been familiar with in the Italian lucubra- 
tions on his works since the study of them 
revived towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Count Gubernatis is, no doubt, 
far superior to most of the writers of 
whom we are thinking in learning and 
general scholarship, his remarks are often 
suggestive and his conjectures sometimes 
shrewd; but his method is essentially the 
same as theirs. Phrases like “it might be 
supposed,” ‘‘ may it not have been ?”’ ‘‘must 
inall probability,” are of constant occurrence; 
harmless enough, even interesting if given 
for what they are worth, but perilously 
shaky as steps ina deduction. The reader 
is often reminded of the famous speculation 
as to the true character of Juliet’s nurse’s 
husband. The third book on our list, con- 


under the auspices of the Milanese Committee 
of the Dante Society, and introduced by 
Signor Gaetano Negri, is of a very different 
character. We noticed a former series of 
similar discourses under the title of ‘Con 
Dante e per Dante,’ just a couple of years 
ago (Atheneum, No. 3749). 
volume fully maintains the character of 
its predecessor as representing the modern 
school of strict historical research, which 
has grown up under the influence of 
scholars like Profs. Villari and Del Lungo, 
Dr. Guido Biagi, Signor Guido Levi, and 
others. As Signor Negri reminds us in his 
preface, ‘“‘the study of Dante has now 
become the study of the life of the Middle 
Ages in all its manifestations, political, 
religious, philosophical, and literary ’—and, 
we may add, not least, social. The old 
method of interpreting Dante by Dante 
(often with a strong infusion of the 
interpreter’s private fancy) has probably 
done as much as was possible to it. Our 
best hope of thoroughly comprehending 
him, of entering into the inmost heart of 
his criticism of life, and of putting an end 
to the futile and sometimes dishonouring 
imaginations which have too often been 
passed off as exegesis, is to reconstruct so 
far as we may the world both of thought 





and of action as it presented itself to him 
and influenced him. 

Mr. Tozer’s book is presumably intended 
to serve as a companion to the Oxford 
Dante, or rather to the ‘Commedia’ 
in that edition. Carefully and accurately 
compiled as it is, there is little information 
in it which is not easily accessible elsewhere ; 
and we are inclined to regret that Mr. Tozer 
did not in the first instance turn his learning 
and industry to account for the benefit of 
those students who do not want to limit 
their acquaintance with Dante to one only, 
even the greatest, of his works. It is true 
that these are at present but few; yet who 
can say how far this may be due to the 
complete lack of anything like an adequate 
commentary, not only in English, but in any 
language, to any of the minor works? 
Might not the supply beget at least a 
modest demand ? 

So far as Mr. Tozer’s notes have any 
strongly marked feature, we should say 
that they are characterized by sobriety and 
caution. The latter good quality is some- 
times a little in excess. For example, the 
principle of “‘ difficilior lectio potior ” is very 
often useful in deciding between various 
readings. But it must be also remembered 
that what is “‘difficilior” to the intelligent 
reader trying to find a meaning in the 
words may very well have been “ facilior”’ 
to the stupid or sleepy scribe, writing on 
without any very clear consciousness that 
the words had any meaning. Thus, in 
‘Par.,’ ix. 116, 117, Mr. Tozer follows the 
Oxford text in reading :— 

ed a nostro ordine congiunta, 
Di Zeit nel sommo grado si sigilla, 


at the cost of—or one might almost say for 


| the sake of—a clumsy anacoluthon, and a 


frigid, if not impossible, rendering of ‘nel 
sommo grado,” on no ground, as it would 
seem, except that ‘Ju: |for which there is 
plenty of authority] is facilior lectio.” 
‘**Facilior,” no doubt, to the reader who is 


2 : ; | familiar with Dante’s manner and remembers 
taining a second instalment of lectures given | 


The present | 


| 





a well-known passage in the Revelation ; not 
necessarily so to the scribe in the frame we 
have suggested, vaguely aware that what 
he was writing referred to a woman, and 
therefore disposed to put any personal 
pronoun in the feminine. 

Another class of cases in which an other- 
wise laudable rule of caution is somewhat 
overworked is in regard to Dante’s apparent 
reminiscences of phrases occurring in clas- 
sical works of which the known MSS. were 
not ‘‘discovered”’ till after his time, or 
which he does not mention anywhere by 
name. Thus, referring to the story of 
Crassus and the molten gold, Mr. Tozer 
writes :— 

“It is not clear from what source Dante 
obtained this; the Latin author in whom it 
occurs is Florus, and Dante does not seem 
otherwise to have been acquainted with his 
works, Perhaps he found it in some medizval 
collection of stories.” 

Very likely; but can Mr. Tozer say 
“from what source” he himself first 
‘‘ obtained” the story ? which, we take it, 
was as familiar to all fairly well-instructed 
young people of his generation as that of 
Clarence and the butt of malmsey. The 
present writer certainly cannot remember 
when he did not know it, and he never to 
his knowledge read a line of Florus. Be- 





sides, Florus himself must have “ obtained” 
it from somewhere—possibly from a letter 
of a correspondent in the files of some 
“Imperialist” newspaper of the period, 
written for the confusion of “ pro-Par. 
thians” at home. The point is, however, 


utterly unimportant. Dante knew a sto 
which Florus knew. If we could show 
that Florus had the monopoly of it, we 
could say with some certainty that Dante 
was ‘acquainted with his writings”; as itis, 
we have no evidence one way or the other, 
The habit of assuming that Dante must 
have ‘‘ obtained” every story he alludes to, 
or every slightly unfamiliar word he uses, 
from some definitely ascertainable “source” 
seems just a little childish. Why need we 
look to ‘ Isidore, ‘ Orig.,’ xx. 12, 5,” or to 
‘the ‘Catholicon’ of Giovanni da Genova,” 
to account for his use of the word 
‘‘basterna” ? We are writing away from 
books, but we suspect that a little search 
would find other examples of the word in 
the poetic vocabulary of the time. At any 
rate, neither Isidore nor Giovanni da Genova 
invented it. 

As might be expected, Mr. Tozer’s ten- 
dency to keep well to the beaten track leads 
him occasionally into a bit of rather 
pedestrian interpretation. Thus the 
‘*s’ eterna” of ‘ Inf.,’ xv. 85, is glossed by 
‘““¢wins immortality,’ ¢.¢., literary fame.” 
What Dante thought of the duration of 
fame, literary or other, is pretty clear from 
‘Purg.,’ xi. 91-117, a passage on which 
Mr. Tozer has many notes. He may depend 
upon it that what Brunetto’s disciple con- 
ceived himself to have learnt from him was 
something that would wear longer than the 
thousand years of fame which were more 
than the highest literary merit could reckon 
on. Count Gubernatis is nearer the mark 
when he uses Dante’s phrase as the climax 
of the eloquent and manly appeal to the 
younger generation of his countrymen 
with which he concludes his introductory 
lecture. 

An even worse failure to see, or at any 
rate to convey, more than the mere prosaic 
aspect of a passage which is really one of 
profoundest self-revelation and most poi- 
gnant pathos, is to be found in the note to 
‘Purg.,’ xxx. 126 :— 

Questi si tolse a me, e diessi altrui. 

“The reference in diessi altrui,” says Mr. 
Tozer, ‘‘is to Dante having for a time 
allowed himself to be absorbed in the study 
of philosophy to the neglect of theology.” 
Philosophy and theology! As if the con- 
viction that he had misjudged the relative 
importance of these two branches of study 
was enough to reduce a stern man of the 
world to speechless shame, or throw him 
into a passion of tears and sobs, such that 
the only fit images for it are the melting 
snow of the mountains and the cross-bow 
strained to snapping. True, in his note to 
1, 22 of the next canto Mr. Tozer admits 
that 

‘*the view that what Beatrice imputes to Dante 
in this part of the poem is of purely allegorical 
significance, referring to philosophy only, and 
not to any moral (or sentimental) aberration on 
his part, is hardly reconcilable with such 
expressions as ” 

those of ll. 34-5 and 59-60. But this gives 
a very inadequate idea of the experience 
which Dante would have his readers believe 
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him to have gone through—which he doubt- 
less did go through, at or about the alleged 
date of his vision. ‘ Conversion ”—the 
sudden possession of a man by the con- 
viction that he has hitherto, even if out- 
wardly conforming to the ordinary standards 
of usefulness, morality, even religion, led a 
worldly and godless life—has been common 
enough in all ages, from St. Paul to John 
Bunyan, and is not unknown to-day. In 
the Middle Ages it was, of course, a frequent 
phenomenon. Great feudal lords, in the 
prime of life, would fly from the world and 
spend the remainder of their days ‘in 
religion.” Dante only differed from 
hundreds of others in that he could convey 
vividly to others his own deepest emotions. 
We cannot pursue this subject further 
here. We must be content to record our 
fixed belief that no adequate conception 
of Dante can be gained till we get 
rid of the limitations implied by this 
talk of “philosophy” and “ theology.” 
Before leaving this part of the poem we 
may note that Mr. Tozer very aptly points 
out how entirely Beatrice’s allusion to her 
own ‘fair limbs which now are earth” 
demolishes the vain imaginings of those who 
would make of her a mere symbol. So 
Count Gubernatis: ‘It is incredible how, 
in spite of this verse,”—he refers to xxx. 
127—‘‘some people still obstinately believe 
that Beatrice never existed as a woman.” 
“Desinant ergo ignorantiz sectatores.”’ 

On the ‘‘ Veltro” Mr. Tozer, while ad- 
mitting an indirect reference to Can 
Grande, sees that the prophecy is too 
ample to be restricted to any local 
potentate, and he takes a similar view of 
the ‘‘DXV,”’ though here he holds with 
Dr. Moore (whose ingenious if hardly con- 
vincing attempt to find a numerical solution 
in the letters of the name “‘ Arrico”’ is cited) 
in seeing a secondary allusion to Henry VII. 
With regard to the former cruz, however, we 
doubt if contemporary usage will support 
the rendering of mazion by ‘ dominion.” 
The line is no doubt modelled on 
Psalm Ixxii. 8, but to the best of our 
recollection mazion can mean nothing but 
“birthplace.” 

With reference to the argument in 
‘Par.’ vii. on the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment, it should have been pointed out that 
Dante has here simply summarized St. 
Anselm’s ‘Cur Deus Homo?’ We have 
noted several other points which we should 
like to debate if space allowed, but the 
Atheneum is not a Dante Fuchblatt. We 
may just ask how, if the ~passi of 
‘Purg.,’ ix. 7, ‘can hardly be anything else 
than the hours between sunset and mid- 
night,” we are to understand line 9, 
“Chinava in giuso l ale”? seems applicable 
only to a passage of the meridian by some- 
thing. Mr. Tozer seems to conceive of 
hours as of a sort of balloons, rising and 
falling one after another. In ‘ Purg.,’ xviii. 
76, he is quite right in saying that the 
description is not of moonrise, but 
wrong in thinking that ‘the hour 
Was approaching midnight.” If it were, 
it would have been moonrise on that 
night. The difficulty as to the scansion of 
‘Purg.,’ xxxiii. 112 and 127, is best got 
over by regarding Eunoe and Eufrates as 
words of four syllables. Zw is not a true 
diphthong in Italian. 








The title is ornamented with a reproduc- 
tion of the striking portrait of Dante from 
the second edition of the ‘ Convito.’ 

Count Gubernatis’s book is a course of 
lectures delivered by him at the University 
of Rome. Consisting as it does of over 600 
well-filled demy 8vo pages, it is impossible 
to deal with it here as fully as it deserves. 
We have already said something as to its 
general characteristics. Those who know 
the eminent author’s works will be prepared 
to find copious erudition, imparted in an 
agreeable and fluent style, combined, if the 
truth must be told, with a good deal of 
rather lax reasoning. Thus, in support of 
the view that Dante must have had an 
exceptional knowledge of medicine, he 
devotes some dozen pages to the citation of 
passages any one of which (except, perhaps, 
the famous theory of generation in 
‘Purg.’ xxv., and the companion passage 
of the ‘Convito,’ which are pure Aristotle) 
might, so far as their medical or physio- 
logical science goes, have been written 


by any person fairly observant of 
every-day phenomena; which, indeed, 
are among the merest commonplaces 


of literature. Dante makes Farinata 
say that the lost spirits see distant things 
only, ‘‘like him who has bad sight”; 
therefore he must have paid attention to 
complaints of the eyes. He speaks of 
‘blood that spirts out of a vein’; there- 
fore he was acquainted with the practice of 
blood-letting. His acquaintance with the 
symptoms of remittent fever, of great 
cold, of epilepsy, is treated as evidence 
of special medical knowledge—the most 
remarkable instance of all, because dealing 
with a less familiar condition, namely, the 
study in ‘Purg.’ xxiii. of the effect of 
starvation, being, curiously enough, over- 
looked. 

The odd thing is that Count Gubernatis 
appears himself to be alive to the futility of 
these speculations. ‘‘To us,” he says, 

‘it must be of little importance to know 
whether in the matter of noble blood Dante 
was among the humblest or the greatest citizens 
of Florence ; let it suffice us to be certain that, 
having so just a conception of true nobility, he 
rendered the sum of his own life most noble.” 

This is preceded by a long disquisition on 
Dante’s family, full of the wildest con- 
jectures. Whence did the Elisei come? 
May they not have been a Carthaginian 
stock, so named from Elissa? Or perhaps 
‘‘ Biblical Elishas’”’? Elsewhere the same 
theory turns up again in connexion with 
Dante’s ‘‘naso aristocratico aquilino, forse 
@’ origine semitica’”’?! On this subject 
there is a suggestion, which may be worth 
consideration, that Adli-, rather than Aldi-, 
was the true prefix in the name which came 
to be written Allighieri. The phonetic change 
would be more normal, and the name would 
thus be equated with an English Ethelgar. 
But was there ever a recognized casato of 
Alighieri until Dante had made the name 
famous? As to Moronto, which Oount 
Gubernatis, in his wish to give Dante an 
infusion of Semitic blood, would connect 
with Mauretania (Hamitic, we suppose, 
would do at a pinch), we can only say that 
it looks as obviously Celtic as any name 
from the Arthurian legend, to which it 
appears to belong. Ellis, by the way, is 
also a name not unknown in Celtic districts. 





Of course, the so - called ‘canzoni 
pietrose”’ are discussed at some length, and 
the question is somewhat begged by the 
printing of the word pietra, wherever it 
occurs, with a capital initial. Italian writers 
seem entirely to forget that all the theories 
which have been started about the group of 
poems in question rest on the flimsiest of 
assumptions, namely, that because a word 
which happens to recur rather frequently 
in them is also a (not very common) Italian 
feminine name, they must refer to a woman 
bearing that name. Count Gubernatis, of 
course, rejects the revolting hypothesis 
which some have not been ashamed to adopt, 
of an unlawful passion felt by Dante for 
his sister-in-law Piera Brunacci. We regret 
that he should have shown it even as much 
respect as is implied by introducing a discus- 
sion of the poems in connexion with her name. 
Nor will he hear of Pietra degli Scrovegni, 
of Padua. He does not, however, so far as 
we have observed, anywhere come to the 
safest and most rational conclusion, that the 
poems, if genuine, belong to Dante’s youth, 
and in all probability were merely 
exercises in a style of versification which 
we know from other examples to have 
been as fashionable then as in all ages 
when versifying has been a favourite 
pastime. Whatever may be the case with 
these poems, however, one thing is certain, 
namely, that Beatrice’s allusion to a ‘‘ pargo- 
letta’’ cannot refer to any incident in Dante’s 
life after the year 1300. It will be clear, 
too, from what has been said above that we 
are not prepared to accept any hypothesis, 
whether as to Pietra or Gentucca, or any 
one else, which involves the belief in an im- 
moral /iaison on his part after that year; 
unless, indeed, we are to see in him a 
hypocrite as base as any that ever wore the 
gilded cowl. 

We cannot pass without notice the amazing 
construction put upon the lines ‘ Par.,’ xvi. 
34-9. After quoting them with a row of 
dots between 34 and 35, as though they 
were not consecutive, Count Gubernatis 
proceeds: ‘‘Leo, perhaps the name of an 
Eliseo, must then have been the father of Cac- 
ciaguida.’’ But there is worse to follow :— 

‘* If my vague suspicion that the first Elisei 
were in remote times Semites [sic], the great 
care which Cacciaguida takes to let us know 
that he is truly a Christian...... that his mother 
is now a saint, that an Ave was said for his 
birth...... the complacency which he shows in 
recording how he died for the faith of Christ in 
the Holy Land, and the Hebrew name of his 
brother Eliseo, and perhaps also that of Leo his 
father, would appear sufticient, if not to make 
us believe, at least to allow of a surmise that 
the Christianity...... of Dante’s ancestors began 
only with Cacciaguida, and with his father who 
had turned Christian.” 

It will be observed that Count Gubernatis 
is as reckless of his own grammar as he is 
of Dante’s, for we have rendered his first 
clause quite faithfully; also that our hint 
thrown out above for the benefit of Celtic 
enthusiasts is but corroborated by this de- 
velopment of the Semitic theory, for Leone 
may as well have been a real Welsh Lewis 
as a spurious Hebrew Lowe—or why not 
Llewellyn at once? But, seriously, it is 
almost heartbreaking to see a veteran scholar, 
of European reputation in some branches 
of learning, carried into these extravagances, 
and for the sake of a paradoxical, indeed 
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demonstrably untenable theory, making | 


nonsense of one of the stateliest passages 
in the one great poem by which his language 
is adorned. For it will be seen that if his 
rendering is correct, Cacciaguida’s birth 
must be dated somewhere about a.p. 200. 

The introductory lecture, to which we 
have already referred, is the best in the 
whole course. One paragraph in it may be 
specially commended to a school of Dante 
students which has done and is doing good 
work—NMr. Tozer’s book is an outcome of it 
—but which sometimes seems a little in 
danger of overlooking the solemn splendour 
and austere beneficence of the mountain in 
its zeal for identifying the stones and the 
plants upon it:— 

** When we have fully shown where Dante 
came upon this or that bit of knowledge, in- 
dicated the source of all his lore, theological, 
juridical, or astronomical, and also, in the 
domain of esthetics, diligently compared Dante’s 
work in poetry with that of all his classical fore- 
runners, we shall not be one step nearer to con- 
ceiving the grandeur of his creative genius.” 

We have left ourselves but little space to 
speak about the third, and in some ways the 
most valuable, of the three books which we 
set out to consider. Besides Signor Negri’s 
introduction, in which we find the striking 
phrase that the Renaissance had its begin- 
ning on the day when Virgil met Dante, the 
papers most worth reading are Signor 
Rocca’s on the Papacy and the Church in 
the thirteenth century, Signor del Giudice’s 
on Italian feudalism, and Signor Felice 
Tocco’s on the currents of philosophic 
thought, in the same period. 

Signor Rocca, who writes in an urbane 
and impartial tone, even concluding with a 
compliment to the present Pope, shows in 
an able historical sketch that the age 
when the nationalities of Europe were 
taking shape was also one when faith 
was lively. Consequently, the argu- 
ment indicated by the term ratio peccati 
could be applied with almost unfailing 
certainty—for where it failed to touch the 
prince himself it was pretty sure to reach the 
less attached of his vassals—and led inevit- 
ably to ‘‘a supremacy over all Christian 
peoples, ill defined indeed, and not alike at 
all times and in all places, but real and 
respected”; salutary too, on the whole, 
‘in the vigorous and turbulent youth of 
the modern nations.” In course of time, 
however, the faithful began to see that the 
cause of the Church and that of the Pope’s 
temporal dominion were not necessarily 
identical, a view of which Dante is, of 
course, the great exponent. There was 
also a further point to be considered, which, 
however, did not, perhaps, appeal very 
strongly to Dante, namely, the part that 
the people were to play in the game. To 
Gregory or Henry they were hardly so much 
as pawns in it; Barbarossa in Lombardy, 
Innocent III., as Signor Rocca points out, 
in England, received an intimation that they 
were going to take a hand. The Papacy, in 
allying itself with the Guelf party—that is, 
with the cities contending for municipal 
liberties—seemed for the moment to have 
scored a point; it may be doubted whether 
the wiser course for its own preservation 
would not have been a straiter amity 
between Peter and Cwsar on some such 
lines as are sketched out in the ‘De Mon- 





archid.’? But Boniface III. made that 
impossible. Signor Rocca is hardly correct 
in saying that after Frederick II.’s death 
‘‘ for half a century no one was to stretch 
forth his hand” to the imperial crown. 
Italy was not all the empire, and Dante 
must not be taken too literally. Also he 
has introduced a new, and, so far as we 
know, unauthorized reading in 
Soleva Roma, che ii bel tzmpo feo. 


Signor Tocco’s sketch of philosophy as 
Dante found it is clear, and we think 
accurate on the whole. He once makes an 
odd mistranslation from Hugh of St. Victor 
by rendering ‘‘oculus carnis”’ ‘‘]’occhio della 
fantasia,” and he does not appreciate suffi- 
ciently the strong element of mysticism in 
Dante side by side with rigid scholastic 
logic. Of course, he understands Averroes 
to be the “‘ pit savio di te” of ‘ Purg.,’ xxv. 
63. To us it seems more probable that 
Aristotle is meant. 

Of more literary articles we may note 
Signor Scherillo on Dante and the study 
of classical poetry. Oourtly and popular 
poetry in the thirteenth century has been 
so much dealt with of late that Signor 
Novati and Signor Flamini can do little but 
rearrange familiar materials, which they do 
agreeably enough. M. Sabatier’s lecture in 
French on St. Francis and the religious 
movement of the thirteenth century must 
not be overlooked. It is, as he himself 
says, very like a sermon, and there is not 
much in it about Dante, who, indeed, 
probably realized little of the social effects 
which Francis’s teaching involved; but it 
is thoughtful, suggestive, and eminently 
French in the best sense. 








En Meéditerranée. Par Ch. Diehl. 


Colin.) 


M. Dreux is well known as a cultivated 
and fascinating writer. He has that essen- 
tially French gift of writing prose which is 
so rare both in England and in Germany. 
He is always clear, always attractive, and 
his good taste is such that he can ornament 
his style, without the least damage, with 
many flowers which in English would be 
considered tawdry. Nay, rather, in the 
absence of French poetry with any wide 
appeal, this poetical prose may be regarded 
as a sort of duty to French literature by 
versatile men, who add to a good philological 
education a delicate sense for the pathetic 
and the picturesque. M. Diehl’s pages on 
the solemn service held in the old basilica 
of Salona, or on the many forms of earnest 
religion he found at Jerusalem, show a mind 
alive to the spiritual side of human nature, 
as well as a large tolerance for its diverse 
and often intolerant manifestations. 

These ‘‘rambles and studies” (to quote 
the title of a very similar English book) 
undertaken by the author are not system- 
atic, and range from Dalmatia to Palestine. 
Nevertheless, the whole complexion of 
the book is imperial and medizval rather 
than classical ; so much so that the chapter 
on the French work at Delphi strikes us as 
out of keeping with the rest, except for its 
assertion of French influence in the affairs 
of the Eastern Mediterranean. Every form 


(Paris, 


in which that influence still shows itself is 
cited with patriotic care by our author; the 








evidences of its decay since the days of 
French chivalry, or even French imperial- 
ism, are noted with discreet yet poignant 
expressions of regret. Still, we repeat that 
the chapter on Delphi, which contains 
nothing new, should have been omitted, or 
replaced by a chapter on Mistra, a place 
unique in Greece for its complex medieval 
remains, where Frankish chivalry and 
Byzantine imperialism show their once 
hostile contrasts in peaceful and picturesque 
decay. This is the one spot in Greece which 
should be treated in connexion with the 
splendours of Famagusta in Cyprus or the 
citadel of Rhodes. The Villehardouins, de 
Briennes, and de la Roches of Greece have 
every right to a place in Mediterranean 
history beside the Lusignans of Cyprus 
and the Hospitallers of Rhodes. 

The treatment of these latter by our 
author is very fascinating, and he presents 
pictures far less familiar than those of 
classical Greece and Rome. Indeed, it is but 
recently that the medieval history of Greece 
and the islands has attracted the smallest 
attention. We remember when Baedeker’s 
‘Greece’ did not contain one page on the 
medieval remains of the country. The tide 
has now turned, and whenever Mr. Schultz’s 
remaining drawings (lately noticed in 
his ‘ Monastery of Stiris’) see the light we 
shall know something of the mediaeval 
splendour which has left its echo in the 
convents of Mount Athos. On these M. 
Diehl has a graceful and appropriate, but 
rather superficial chapter ; nor does he refer, 
as he does elsewhere, to the best current 
literature on the subject. For the art of 
Mount Athos the work of Brockhaus is 
simply indispensable. 

For the passage from Roman into Byzan- 
tine art there is still one capital piece of 
evidence, and it is this which forms the first 
chapter of M. Diehl’s book. The palace of 
Diocletian at Spalato has long been known 
and studied as the earliest great building 
which shows that influence of Asiatic 
(Syrian) ideas on Greco-Roman work 
which culminated in the Cathedral of 
St. Sophia. We have two excellent English 
books on these splendid remains, the folio 
of Adam (1764) and Jackson’s delightful 
‘ Dalmatia, the Quarnero, and Istria’ (1887). 
The beautiful coast scenery of that region 
has been reproduced in admirable sketches 
by Sir John Gardner Wilkinson in a book 
now nearly forgotten. The others are cited 
by M. Diehl. His next chapter, on the 
recent discoveries at Salona, is on far less 
familiar ground, and very instructive. 
Beside the palace of the persecutor lie the 
tombs of the persecuted, and here in this 
newly recovered area martyrum have been 
found inscriptions and relics of the same 
order as those in the catacombs of Rome. 
But the necropolis was not subterranean ; it 
was one of those (now very rare) paradises 
wherein obscurer Christians were crowded 
around the nobler tomb of some celebrated 
saint. The cemetery of the Concordia, on 
the east of Venice, and that of Carthage are 
said to be the only other examples. It is 
interesting to know that, when invasions 0 
barbarians sullied and devastated this 
sacred place, the relics of the martyrs were 
carried off to Rome and laid to rest in the 
little oratory of St. Venantia by Pope 
John IV., himself a Dalmatian. The 
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rincipal saints are represented in mosaic, 
with their names. It is this kind of 
information, given in a popular form, which 
makes these pages really valuable. 

We need say little in conclusion concern- 
ing the third aspect of the book, those 
modern studies wherein the author conveys 
his impressions of various Mediterranean 
lands. It is in these chapters that his 
patriotism comes out strongly, though never 
disagreeably. While he has a great deal 
to say for France, he is silent about other 
imperial nations. Very interesting is the 
account of Marshal Marmont’s doings as 
governor of Dalmatia under Napoleon’s 
régime. It was just such a revival of life 
and culture as the Ionian Islands ex- 
perienced under intelligent British 
governors. All the material well-being of 
Dalmatia seems due to this sagacious ruler, 
who earned his title of Duke of Ragusa 
much more honestly than most people 
imagine. 

There is also a study of the Austrian 
policy of the last twenty years in Bosnia: 
how it is politely kept apart from Servia 
and Montenegro and in contact with Hun- 
gary, thus obviating the pan-Slavonic policy 
which aims at an independent Balkan 
federal state. M. Diehl has nothing but 
good to say of the Austrian governors, who 
manage Bosnia and Herzegovina far more 
comfortably than any parliament would do. 
What a comfort it would be to all concerned 
if Ireland were managed in the same way! 
For there are not wanting in Bosnia aspira- 
tions towards home rule, associations to 
keep up the national language, which is 
there still alive, and all the gross 
inconveniences produced by parliamentary 
government among people unfit for parlia- 
ments. But we must not dwell on such 
matters here. As in Cyprus the remains 
of Frankish splendour point mainly to 
French knights (it was so in Greece also), 
so now in Palestine the modicum of 
culture and good education comes 
largely from the devotion and _persist- 
ency of the French Roman Catholic mis- 
sions—excellent institutions, respected all 
over the world by those that know them. It 
has come to our knowledge lately that in 
the far Pacific islands the French fathers 
stand out superior to the rival missions for 
refinement, toleration, and unselfish piety. 
It is very interesting that the religious 
orders so harshly treated by the home 
government should be the mainstay of the 
imperial position of France in the Levant 
and the only maintainers of her old and just 
influence. 

There are many other suggestive topics in 
M. Diehl’s book, which cannot be considered 
here, Enough, however, has been said to 
excite the interest of cultivated men and 
women in a volume full of various informa- 
tion conveyed in a most attractive form. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Eternal City. By Hall Caine. (Heine- 
mann.) 
Ir anything has of late years been omitted 
that could help to vulgarize the City of the 
Seven Hills, we do not know it. The study of 
the ‘three Romes” was once merely a grace- 
ful dilettante fashion, confined to archeeological 
investigators and the few; now itis the fatal 





rage of the hour and the many. The most 
unlikely and worst-equipped students 
address themselves vigorously to the sub- 
ject. Rome is become a veritable People’s 
Park, a sort of international ‘‘ Aunt Sally.” 
Popular novelists and artists, amateur poli- 
ticians and inquiring ‘‘religionists,”” encamp 
before it, and none so poor but have forgotten 
to do reverence. Rome the eternal is eclipsed 
by ‘‘to Rome and back again for ten 
guineas,” by Polytechnic parties, and others 
who come not only to look, but also to speak. 
The city can bear the strain, and so can its 
real lovers. In the meantime something of 
its glory and the glamour has temporarily 
departed. 

It has long been ‘“ whispered,” very 
audibly whispered, among the ‘‘ knowing 
ones’’ that Mr. Hall Caine was to be the 
next interpreter of every phase of the many- 
sided existence of the Roman capital. The 
time had come, or seemed to have come, to 
talk of ‘‘many things,” problems Papal, 
monarchical, and industrial. The observa- 
tions and experiences of three seasons have 
now been poured into a bursting volume of 
six hundred and six pages. In this record, 
it is evident, he has not hesitated before 
length and labour. His plot alone is com- 
plicated, riotously imagined, and boisterously 
carried through. More pageants, rites, and 
ceremonies of all sorts and kinds than have 
perhaps ever been imagined in the brain 
or entered in the note-book of a novelist 
jostle one another here. He has spared 
himself and his readers nothing—not even 
what might very well have been taken for 
granted, and some other things they may 
feel inclined to question. If quantity and 
variety of material be a measure of success, 
then must ‘The Eternal City’ be one of the 
foremost novels of the day. It shows Mr. 
Caine to be careful and particular in 
a sense, but not in the literary sense 
about the things that matter. There is 
really almost nothing that is not in his book, 
with the exception of signs of judicious 
selection or artistic handling. For these 
and the traces of a wise reticence one 
may look in vain. 

Tf in these congested and manifold pages 
there were absolutely no oases, it would be 
too strange to be true. Some strong melo- 
dramatic instinct is shown in one or two 
scenes, and there are life and colour in 
others. Now and again we light on a 
touch, or a bit of grouping, or an expression 
of emotion that would have been effective 
if it had been treated quietly, simply, and 
in right proportion. Such qualities might 
have leavened the unmixed and ponderous 
mass of detail. But then there would 
perhaps have been little or no mass to 
leaven! In the correspondence of a dead 
man of letters the classical ideal in writing, 
briefly resumed, is, ‘‘Cut, cut, and again 
cut.” ‘The Eternal City’ is one of many 
proofs of how little significance such advice 
holds for a writer of to-day. To enter Mr. 
Caine’s city is rather like plunging into 
a vast caldron of primitive hotch-potch, 
where formless masses of fish, flesh, fowl, 
and vegetable matter move about, and 
appear and disappear without connexion or 
similitude. It is ‘‘fine confused feeding,” 
perhaps, but as reading not to be so much 
commended. Wildly you catch at a morsel 


ceremonial, a deputation of Socialists, a 
pamphlet on the wrongs of the Church and 
monarchy and the rights of the people, or the 
“full figure” of a lady in an Eton jacket 
stops the way; then more priests, chamber- 
lains, working men and women, or Pius X. 
himself, as Mr. Caine christens his Pope of 
the future. The narrator not only deals with 
the Rome of to-day, butalsosings of what will 
be when grievous things have passed away, 
such as monarchies, Papal aggression, and 
war itself. The most tedious part of the 
book is perhaps the Gospel according to 
Tolstoy put into the mouth of the hero 
Rossi. 

The action, including prologue and 
epilogue, lasts about seventy years, and we 
cannot even hope to mention all that is 
crowded into it. The persevering reader 
must discover it for himself. Just a word 
should be said of the speech and manners of 
the people, many of them supposed to belong 
to the best Roman families. Anything much 
more abrupt and inelegant cannot be 
imagined. We could forgive the “ full 
figured” Donna Roma, who is in love with 
the Reformer, even her skittish ways and 
arch talk, had her love-letters been deleted. 
But Mr. Caine, cruelly in touch with the 
present craze for such missives, has given 
them all. In a reviewer wonder is a fatal, 
but at times an uncontrollable habit. Why 
does Roma’s aunt, the Roman grande dame, 
talk like this: ‘‘ Roma, I’m surprised at 
you; you hadn’t used to be so stupid’? 
Why is the Prime Minister (always “‘ fault- 
lessly attired’’) convicted of creaking boots 
on Mr. Caine’s own evidence? Is not Roma 
herself, in her archness and her desire to 
scream in the streets, more like a denizen 
of Poplar than of Rome? Surely, too, the 
poor Pope blunders over-much, and eats too 
many bowls of nourishing soup, and fondles 
a penitent’s hands too frequently. The 
soup may be accounted for, perhaps: it has 
so often been mentioned in ‘“ Personal Items.” 





The Grip of the Bookmaker. By Percy 
White. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
UnpovusrEpiy powerful as a social sketch, 
the story of the old bookmaker who has 
made his money and finds that it will not 
enable him to domineer over the world, nor 
even to accomplish the alliance he projects 
for the object of his greatest pride, his 
educated son, suffers somewhat from the 
very skill with which the sordid vulgarity 
of the man is consistently portrayed. 
Mortimer Gordon, or Alf Harris as he was 
in the humbler stages of his career, affects 
us to a sinister degree. His vindictive 
jealousy, his marvellous language, which 
never rises above the level of the pothouse 
and the racing stable, and the gloom of his 
last days make such an unpleasant com- 
bination as to interfere with our enjoyment 
of a book which is full of other types 
of character, excellently treated, though 
thrown into the background by _ this 
dominating personality. The contrasted 
figure of the son, as naturally a 
gentleman as his parent is the reverse, 
and the proud but tender nature of the 
heroine, mated to a dullard who turns 
from her to wallow in baser attachments, 
are points to be remembered ; and in spite 
of the amari aliquid we have noted, the book 





floating by—a funeral procession, a Papal 





is one to be read with care and eagerness. 
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Four-Leaved Clover: an Everyday Romance. 
By Maxwell Gray (M. G. Tuttiett). 
(Heinemann. ) 

Bricutty and pleasantly written, Maxwell 

Gray’s new story will entertain all readers 

who can enjoy the purely sentimental in 

fiction, though it will not, we imagine, add 
to the popularity of the author of ‘The 

Silence of Dean Maitland.’ A girl of seven- 

teen met an officer at a dance, and she 

‘‘ felt something flutter like a bird out of her 

own breast into another.” He presented 

her with a four-leaved clover ‘‘for luck,” 
and passed out of her life for years. For 
years the girl cherished the memory of her 

ideal knight, who had never given her a 

second thought ; and when she met him 

again, it was to faint with emotion at finding 
him flirting with her cousin. If Hugh 

Beaumont wasamodern Bayard, farother was 

it with another officer who sought Marcia 

Ludlow’s hand. He seemed to be guided by 

the proverb which says that all ’s fair in love 

and war, and stooped to forging a letter 
in his rival’s handwriting and to eaves- 
dropping—only, of course, to be foiled of 
his end. Sentimentalists of about the 
age at which Miss Ludlow received her 
first four-leaved clover—there was a second 
donation of oxalis—are the readers who will 
find the greatest pleasure in this story, and 
will no doubt feel the proper thrill of 
emotion when the hero places his Victoria 

— in the hands of his sorely tried lady 

ove. 


Women must 
(Long.) 
‘A suppEN frost of circumstance had 
early ripened and mellowed all Jane’s 
faculties of heart and brain.” This Jane 
Hepburn is a fine conception. The shock 
which so affected her was the infor- 
mation, given her by the tender guardian 
who adopted her as her own child, that she 
was in fact the daughter of her father by 
an illegitimate connexion, and not in blood 
related to the “mother” she has always 
loved. In her early womanhood she meets 
her real mother, and the impulsive and 
assionate woman endeavours to recover 
er, with what success we need not reveal. 
Suffice it to say that the story is well 
written, and that the author is at her best 

in the female characters. 


Weep. By Sarah Tytler. 


Lhe Continental Dragoon: a Love Story of 
Philipse Manor House in 1778. By Robert 
Neilson Stephens. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

WE have lately had so many romances by 

American writers which dealt with French 

history that it is refreshing to come upon 

one the author of which has been con- 
tent to find materials in the history of 
his own country. Mr. Stephens has based 
his story upon the actualities out of which 
grew the United States of America, and has 
woven a pretty romance out of simple 
materials. The Philipse manor house was 
situate on the ‘‘ Neutral Ground” which lay 
between the circle of king’s troops about 

New York and the are of the American 

forces opposed to them. Caprice takes a 

lovely young woman from New York to 

this place, and circumstance sends there a 

‘rebel ” captain, who ends by winning the 

love of his captor. The whole action takes 





place in a week, but it is a week notable for 
many exciting adventures, crisply described. 
The story reads like a drama made into a 
novel, and if it be not such, then it might 
well be dramatized. The one serious 
fault is the lengthy and somewhat 
heavy manner in which the author works 
up to the real action. The matter of the 
first fifty pages might have been indicated 
in five, and the reader’s pleasure enhanced 
at the expense of his knowledge of American 
history. 


Ralph Marlowe. By James Ball Naylor. 
(The Werner Company.) 

By sticking to his own experiences in a 
small village somewhere in Ohio, Mr. 
Naylor successfully preserves the unity of 
place. His hero arrives after a long 
journey, takes up a humble position as 
clerk in a drug store, and leads an 
exemplary life, but remains mysterious. 
Then a woman passes across the scene—a 
member of a travelling theatrical company. 
Something dreadful is naturally expected, 
and here the author shows some ingenuity, 
though his plot is not very elaborate. It is 
at all events not enough to fill a volume. 
To do this he falls back upon a very familiar 
device of the American novelist, and intro- 
duces at an early stage the purveyor of 
humorous stories. American humour at 
its best is, of course, very good indeed, but 
at other times it is tiresome and none the 
better for being voluminous. 


Dupes. By Ethel Watts Mumford. 
nam’s Sons.) 


Miss Mumrorp makes rather good fun of 
the craze for a new religion mixed u 

with palmistry, crystal spheres, faith 
healing, and sham philosophy. The hero, 
half in joke, helps in running a German- 
Spanish adventuress who starts this new 
religion, writes pamphlets for her, and 
makes some sort of sense of the stuff she 
composes for her lectures. He is only too 
successful. Money flows in fast, and the 
adventuress leaves New York, buys an 
abbey in Brittany, and sets up a Sisterhood 
of Contemplation. Unfortunately for the 
hero, the girl to whom he is engaged takes 
up with the new religion, enters the sister- 
hood, and proposes to give the adventuress 
all her fortune. There is too much of the 
new religion and of the stuff that the 
adventuress proclaims, but the little book 
has the not very common merit of improving 
towards the end. The account of the hero’s 
adventures in search of his sweetheart and 
of her escape is very vivacious, and enables 
one to close the book with a smile. 


(Put- 


The Sentimentalists. By Arthur Stanwood 
Pier. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Ir is sometimes difficult to appreciate the 
niceties of the questions raised by American 
writers in their novels of society. One fails 
to note a contortion or a fault in the social 
scale for want of an accurate knowledge of the 
normal stratification. English readers would 
put all the people in ‘The Sentimentalists’ 
into much the same class, but half the 
interest of the book depends on some such 
grave question as the depth of the gulf 
between a banker’s clerk and a chemist’s 
assistant. The other half of the interest of 








the story depends on money matters, and 
these are easy to understand. They go on 
lines very familiar to novel-readers. The 
author’s ability is, however, considerable, 
Though he has not invented a very fascinating 
story, he has drawn one or two characters 
with great perspicuity. His hero or princi- 
pal actor is turned inside out, dissected and 
described with perfect skill, and he is made 
to play his part easily and naturally. His 
mother is equally well put upon the stage, 
and as she is a more complex piece of 
humanity she reflects greater credit upon 
the author. The book is well written, but 
too long. 





Souls of Passage. By Amelia E. Barr, 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

TueEnrzE is nothing in the least modern about 
this book except its outward appearance 
and, possibly, its title. The tale it tells 
purports to be of Scotland; of wealthy, 
pious Glasgow folks, and some very extra- 
ordinary people in a Highland village. It 
would be easy to find ground for scoffing 
upon every page of a guileless effort, 
in which larks are heard ‘‘jargoning” 
and quaint little Americanisms of dialect are 
mingled with the most comically unreal 
rendering of the Glasgow patois. A gay 
young girl remarks casually, ‘ Listen to 
the waves. What a lively cadence they make 
as they run after each other on the beach!” 
and a dashing young ‘‘ juvenile lead,” in 
response to some comment upon a hymn, 
says cheerfully, ‘‘I can say eight or nine 
lines of it, for I say them always when my 
soul is cast down or disquieted within me.” 
And he says them. We prefer, however, to 
search out some good thing in a well-inten- 
tioned, unpretentious, perfectly innocuous 
book. Wecanimaginethatthe writer of ‘Souls 
of Passage’ has won for herself a circle of 
affectionate readers. It may be that in some 
quiet corners of this busy world there are 
men and women actually living who re- 
semble to some extent the characters figur- 
ing in this book. If so, it may well 
delight them. It may also delight some 
others, for the fondness shown for novelettes 
of certain types proves that vraisemblance, 
truth, actuality, and other ideals of litera- 
ture are not at all essential to popularity. 
Further, there is a vein of piety running 
through the sentiment-laden pages of ‘Souls 
of Passage’ which inspires respect rather 
than annoyance, because of the thoroughly 
genuine convictions it suggests. 





Mostly Fools and a Duchess. By Lucas 
Cleeve. (White & Co.) 
Lvcas CLEEvE in this book works hard at 
the labour novelists delight in, chastis- 
ing with vigour the sins and follies of the 
smart world. Satirists of society are too 
apt to revel in their congenial task and to 
forget that the satirist’s hardest duty is to 
keep himself in hand. The result in this 
case is a very poor story, with a great many 
sketches of character that seem familiar, and 
the lesson that the wicked world peopled 
by peers and peeresses is a paradise for 
novelists. The author’s enjoyment is 80 
keen and so evident that the book has the 
merit of not seeming ill-natured. From the 
point of view of the stern moralist it might 
well have been bitter. Lucas Cleeve 18, 


however, too clever a writer to be didactic. 
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But the author makes the mistake of com- 
menting too much upon the motives of the 
characters, instead of leaving the puppets 
to play out their parts and explain them- 
selves. The cover of the book is ornamented 
with an earl’s coronet. Perhaps this is 
meant to suggest that the higher one goes 
in the peerage the worse one is, and that if 
the duchess had been only a countess she 
would not have been so bad. Or perhaps it 
is merely a blunder. 








BOOKS FOR THE TOURIST. 


In Messrs. Dent’s ‘‘ County Guides ’’ Surrey 
has been undertaken by Mr. Walter Jerrold. 
He writes with ample knowledge and enthu- 
siasm, and the volume may be recommended as 
fully maintaining the high reputation which 
this series has already gained. It is meant 
“largely for Londoners who care to spend 
week-ends or occasional days in cycling, 
riding, driving, or walking about Surrey,’’ 
and so is divided into seven itineraries which 
cover the ground very well. Mr. Jerrold has 
studied some older writers, and their works 
supply some effective little pieces in his 
narrative. Men like Cobbett and Howitt 
were not so precise as the modern train-goer, 
but they expressed themselves a good deal 
better, or perhaps felt a good deal more of 
that pleasure in the country which every one 
can now enjoy with a cheap outlay. The 
Brighton road, a main thoroughfare in Surrey, 
does not exactly suggest that the cyclist is 
a gentle creature, but we are unwilling to 
load all those who ride with the aspersions 
some old-fashioned folks have always ready. 
Besides Mr. Jerrold’s main narrative, which is 
strong on the antiquarian and literary side, we 
find special articles on birds, flowers, ento- 
mology, geology, and cycling, which seem 
excellent. Surrey has less water than it used 
to have, and this has led to the disappearance 
of some birds, but the flowers are a capital 
show. But for the somewhat over-rated Mole 
and Wandle, Surrey would be a dry place, and 
toiling about Hindhead we have felt the want 
of the streams which are abundant in other 
counties. Still there are enough beauty and 
variety to make any one enthusiastic. Mr. 
Jerrold’s enthusiasm will occasionally lead, 
we think, to disappointment. Thus Croham 
Hurst and Mitcham Common are both ap- 
plauded, the first justly, while the second is 
spoilt by one or two modern features which 
thrust themselves on the attention. Maps and 
illustrations are liberally supplied. In the 
small map of the Thames valley the ‘ Driving 
and Cycling Roads’ and ‘ Other Roads ’ are not 
sufliciently distinguished, and a larger scale 
altogether is needed. A gazetteer of Surrey 
gives brief descriptions of many places which 
are rightly not dwelt on in the narrative, 
as devoid of special interest. The famous 
spring of Beulah Spa is not at the Beulah Spa 
Hydropathiec, but in private grounds, where 
traces still remain of the old road to Croydon 
much trodden by earlier pleasure-seekers, A 
few other small points in this section are not 
up to date. 


In Some Literary Landmarks for Pilgrims on 
Wheels (Dent & Co.) Mr. F. W. Bockett writes 
especially for the ‘‘gentle reader.’’ His 

machine’’ makes no claim to be superfine; 
he is leisurely, much given to books, and always 
ready to fill out in imagination any scene in 
which a literary character has figured. He 

writes up ’’ things, in fact, a little too much, 
for full descriptions and fancies of this sort 
need a pen unusually whimsical, charming 
original, if they are not to irritate us. Say 
that we go to Kingsley’s Eversley, we do 
not want all our thoughts on the occasion 
teady made for us. But we dare say that others 
do, and in any case we are not inclined to 





quarrel with a pleasant book. Mr. Bockett 
has the right point of view, and here is a para- 
graph which exhibits his style and his good 
taste :— 

“ All true lovers of the wheel are, however, agreed 
on this, however they may differ in politics, meta- 
physics, and religion, the word ‘bike’ must be 
killed outright; if any man persist in using it he 
must be knocked out of wills, excommunicated from 
churches, boycotted from decent society, treated as 
De Quincey would have treated the murderers who 
might some day end in breaking the Sabbath.” 
And not so long ago the scornful in similar 
style made a murderer descend to cycling. 
Times have changed, and also, we hope and 
believe, the general manners of the cyclist. 
Mr. Bockett is not only cultivated, but also 
sensible. He makes, for instance, a much- 
needed protest against those who strain the 
powers and shorten the lives of their dogs by 
making them run with motor-cars and, we 
would add, bicycles. The author seems to 
have made some discoveries of forgotten 
associations. Among the characters he 
evokes are Shelley, who is not well pictured 
in the frontispiece; Gilbert White, in whom 
there is a revival just now; Kingsley; 
Thomas Day, the author of ‘Sandford and 
Merton’; Mr. F. C. Selous, Milton, and Jane 
Austen. 

The Malvern Country, by Prof. Bertram 
C. A. Windle, is one of the ‘‘ Little Guides’’ 
(Methuen & Co.), which are delightfully 
handy and pleasing in appearance. The author 
has a happy gift for the selection of the 
curious and interesting, besides a good 
equipment on the scientific side. Mr. E. H. 
New has provided, as usual, some illustrations 
in his well-known style. This little book, 
like others of the series, is meant rather for 
the tourist of literary and artistic tastes 
than for the man who comes to the country 
ignorant of its geography. Still we regret the 
absence of a good map of the district. That 
inside the cover does give a general idea of 
the land, but not sufficient detail. 

Superior in style, general get-up, and con- 
tents, Walks in London, 2 vols., by Mr. A. J. C. 
Hare (George Allen), has been long known as 
an excellent book, skilful in its management 
of apt quotations from earlier writers, and we 
are glad to note the appearance of the seventh 
edition. It shows careful revision wherever 
we have tested it. It is difficult to keep pace 
with vanishing London, as the many articles in 
Notes and Queries show, and we hope that 
Mr. Hare will continue to annotate his delight- 
ful volumes. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. send us several 
of their ‘‘ Shilling Pictorial Guides,’’ which for 
their size contain all that could be expected, 
and deserve their popularity. The Guide to 
the Lake District, now in its eleventh 
edition, opens with a useful list of hotels, in 
which due attention is paid to that important 
and often surprising item ‘ Attendance,’ 
which has spoilt a multitude of cheap 
prices. Sometimes a minimum price not ex- 
hibited beforehand will startle the traveller ; 
we shall not soon forget the shilling which a 
glass of water in the Snowdon Hotel once cost 
It would be advisable to state where 


us. 
houses of refreshment are few, as, for 
instance, on the route from Keswick to 
Thirlmere. The phrase ‘‘ English Niagara ’’ 


is absurd as applied to the Lodore Fall, and 
should be omitted; it will only accentuate 
what is likely in any case to be a disappoint- 
ment. We see no particular reason for the 
exact references to fugitive articles in 
magazines concerning Mr. Hall Caine’s former 
house at Keswick, especially as less is said of 
greater men. The volume has been carefully 
revised. The same may be said of the Guide 
to London, though we find on different 
pages contradictory notices of the cross in 
Charing Cross station yard, and the Trocadero, 
which is now only a restaurant. 





The Guide to Switzerland, by Mr. W. A.B. 
Coolidge (Black), is, says the editor, ‘‘ reallya 
new book,’’ and a chapter for cyclists has been 
added by Mr. C. L. Freeston. All that can 
be done on such an extensive subject in some 
250 pages has been accomplished by Mr. 
Coolidge, whose erudition is by this time 
familiar to our readers. Not much is said 
about climbing, but those who wish to conquer 
snowelad peaks are referred to the best 
authorities in the ‘ Directions for Travellers.’ 
The great increase in prices which guides 
demand will be noticed even by those whose 
experience in Switzerland is comparatively 
recent. 

Mr. Whymper’s Zermatt and the Matter- 
horn and Chamonix and Mont Blanc (Murray), 
respectively in their fifth and sixth editions, 
fully deserve their popularity, but it is un- 
necessary by this time to commend the 
thoroughness, capability, and practical expe- 
rience of the author, who wields a pen as ably 
as an ice-axe. The hints in the introduction 
will be of great use. 








RECENT VERSE. 
The Book of the Horace Club. (Oxford, 
Blackwell.)—The founder explains in the 
pleasant English verses which form an intro- 
duction to this volume that it has been the 
purpose of the Horace Club 


From purest founts to draw a riil, 
And lead a streamlet home. 


Undoubtedly that modest object has been 
attained, and the various contributors to the 
book are to be congratulated on the success of 
an experiment necessarily attended with risk, 
for the great world too often remains cold and 
unappreciative where the initiate few are 
rapt with enthusiasm. The contents are 
best classified according as they are written 
in a dead or living language; the former make 
up in quality what they lack in number—they 
are only ten, all told, out of near seventy; of 
the latter the converse is true. The four 
Greek pieces comprise an ‘ Apologia’ by 
A. D. G. in his most delightful manner 
and three brilliant epigrams by a 
younger, yet hardly less cunning hand. 
R. A. is also the author of some Latin aleaics 
on ‘ Winchester Revisited,’ which we should 
have liked to quote at length, expression and 
thought alike being nearly perfect. 
Infausta que nos abripuit dies 
Vobis, amici, et seevius impulit 

Frustra reluctantes in undas 

Sollicite strepitumque vitz, 
recalls the melancholy cadence of Gray’s 
famous fragment in the same metre. W. R.H. 
contributes two Latin pieces, the first of which 
charmingly disproves the truth of Lucretius’s 
saying ‘‘ Nil fieri de nilo posse,’’ while the 
second, in the form of a dialogue with Bacchy- 
lides, gives that poet some excellent advice, 
Turning now to the second main division, we 
are glad to renew acquaintance with ‘ The 
South Country,’ by H. B., and the ‘Lucky 
Bargain’ of W. C. 8., which have, we believe, 
appeared in the Spectator. H. B. is a true 
poet, and there is nothing of his in 
this collection which is not good. His 
swinging ‘Sussex Drinking Song’ is not 
unworthy to take rank with the good 
and rather neglected things in that line. 
Of J. B.’s rather numerous contributions the 
most successful, we think, is ‘The Soldier of 
Fortune.’ Here the ranting touch which 
characterizes his work is in keeping. Two 
poems on ‘Summer’ by J. 8. P. and a Sonnet 
by St. J. L. deserve mention; in the latter, 
however, a fine opening is weakened by the 
banality of the conclusion. We have pre- 
ferred to pass over the work of the older 
hands, not that it is necessarily of less 
interest, but because it is right that youth 
should have the precedence in a review of 
such a volume as this. Well printed and 
well bound, it may be recommended to that 
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diminishing public which cares for scholarship 
and song. On p. 11 ‘‘lo’’ should, we think, be 


thro’. ‘Time,’ on p. 62, is a misprint for 
thine. 
There is some delicate art in the Poems 


(Lane) of Lady Margaret Sackville. It is 
not the insistent, vivid art which cries aloud 
in the streets. On the contrary, it is almost 
severe in its restraint, quiet in its choice 
of grey tints and cool, clear shadows. But 
it attains a serene and limpid beauty which 
conceals a careful and loving craftsmanship. 
The writer sets before her an ideal of classic 
serenity not untouched with classic melan- 
echoly. Absorbed in the contemplation of 
nature, she finds there not merely the physical 
loveliness, but also the spiritual appeal. She 
is at her best in the characteristic piece ‘ Pan 
and the Maiden,’ with which the volume 
opens. The maiden must choose between the 
claims of her lover and the claims of Pan. 
She cannot bring herself to the renunciation 
of the latter which the former imply. 
THE LOVER. 

The old gods pass—and the old ways of men— 

Theirs was the earth, and lust of Beauty and Life, 

Theirs was the earth a little while, and soft 

Sweet perfumes and cool temples and wild loves— 

A little time of laughter and warm breath, 

A little space of pleasure and strained lips, 

And afterwards the world put on new thoughts, 

And the gods passed away like fallen foam, 

And one great sacred spirit held the world. 
But the maiden has herself seen and com- 
muned with Pan. She feels the struggle, but 
there is no doubt-on which side her decision 
must fall. 

THE MAIDEN, 

Pan needs no temple fairer than the world— 

The whole world is his temple and the trees 

His wreathed columns, and the fields are his, 

Glowing with living offerings and prayers, 

The scent of earth his incense,—but he craves 

All tremulous woodland hearts to blend with him, 

And mine is full of woodland ecstasy. 
The fault in Lady Margaret Sackville’s inter- 
esting work is a tendency to expand treat- 
ment of themes somewhat beyond what the 
informing ideas are able to bear. 

Mr. Gascoigne Mackie will not satisfy the 
reader with the verses that give a title to 
The Man of Kerioth, and other Poems (Grant 
Richards). An adequate treatment of Judas 
Iscariot, as of any other great Scriptural sub- 
ject, requires a measure of power and dignity 
which does not lie within Mr. Mackie’s far 
from extraordinary gifts ; and unless these sub- 
jects can be treated adequately, they are best 
left alone. Nor is there anything worth doing 
in such melodramatic monologues as ‘ Little 
Liza’ and * Dick and his Dog,’ Indeed, if 
the story of Little Liza, who was hidden in a 
haycock and had a pitehfork stuck into her, 
is seriously meant—and there is no sign that 
it is not, except that it is written for recitation 
—it is grotesque :— 

Then the chap who was a-tossing of the cocks into the cart 
Stuck a pitchfork in my pinny :—then he stopt and give a 


start. 
* % * 


* ? * * 
So they laid me in the waggon 


with my Sunday pinny 
orn, 
And the withered tisty-tosty and the daisies I had worn. 


Where Mr. Mackie is less ambitious heis more 
attractive. Some renderings of landseape, 
English, South African, Basque, are not with- 
out distinction. The best poem in the book is 
‘The Herdsman of Admetus,’ a fine rendering 
of the ancient Apolline myth :— 

So, when the great Carnean month comes round, 

And all night long the moon hangs high in heaven, 

Lighting the Dorian revel, I stand and serve 

Or carry logs into the winter hall. 

True service is as godlike as the lyre, 

And to have loved the meanest thing that dies 

Is not a cause for shame: and yet my grief 

Is that some shadow of my great estate 

Follows my presence: when they see my face 

Blush with the sunrise of eternal song, 

My fellows look askance, and turn away 

Trolling their scullion ditties in the straw. 

Mr. Aleister Crowley is a kind of middle- 
class Swinburne at second hand, without the 
scholarshi p, without the splendid phrase, 
without the ardour of beauty. He has a 


ment all his literary merits are summed up. 
If the reader can form a conception of a wind- 
bag foaming at the mouth, he will get some 
notion of The Mother’s Tragedy,and other Poems 
(privately printed). Even this mixed meta- 
phor will not convey to him the morbid 
unpleasantness of Mr. Crowley’s taste in 
subjects. ‘The Mother’s Tragedy’ is a drama 
of incest, crudely and violently treated. Some 
of the shorter poems are worse. 


The Selections from the Poems of S. Weir 
Mitchell (Maemillan & Co.) are stated to be 
taken out of ‘‘eight thin volumes of verse 
published in the United States between the 
years 1886 and 1889.’’ The latter date is 
probably amisprint. Even a minor poet could 


not have the face to produce eight volumes 
in four years. Moreover, some of the 
selections bear individual dates in the 
nineties. In any ease the merit of Dr. 
Mitechell’s work hardly justifies a second 
printing. He is not altogether without 
certain literary tastes and _ instincts, but 


he has not these in suflicient power to inform 
with poetry the rather lengthy copies of 
verses here brought together. Such things 
a bookish man may write for his own 
recreation, if he can spare the time. He may 
even send them to such magazines as appeal 
to a not too eritical body of readers. But 
publication and republication in book form 
they do not endure. 

There is always a crop of minor poetry, the 
failure of which to appeal to the reading 
publie is certainly not to be explained by its 
excess of literary merit. A psychological 
study of the motives which lead to the printing 
of such books might perhaps throw light upon 
the primitive origins of art. They certainly 
reveal the existence of a subterranean stir of 
literary ambitions to which criticism can be 
hardly said to apply. It is possible to differ- 
entiate the Anglican and domestic sentiment of 
the Rey. G. B. Doughty’s Stray Verses (Horace 
Marshall) from the Catholic and eestatic 
sentiment of Mr. R. Metecalfe’s Passion 
Sonnets, and other Verses (Art and Book 
Company), or both of these from the stiff 
platitudes and wooden hexameters in the 
Longfellow manner of Mr. Marston Rudland’s 
Poems of the Race (Elliot Stock); but it is 
equally difficult to understand how any one of 
these writers could have been persuaded, or 
could have persuaded himself, that he had any 
justification for ushering the fruit of his 
leisure moments into a world already more full 
than it can hold of better poetry. 








SHORT STORIES. 
A Pair of Patient Lovers. By W. D. 
Howells. (Harper & Brothers.)—This is the 
first volume in ‘‘ Harper’s Portrait Collection 
of Short Stories,’’ a series which should prove 
of some importance as a contribution to 
American fiction. This initial volume is 
richly, almost sumptuously, printed and hound, 
but collectors will resent the singular gaudi- 
ness of its marbled cover, which is more 
suggestive of the interior of a Leicester 
Square bar-room than of the fine simplicity 
of Mr. Howells’s work. The choice of back- 
ground, too, for the portrait of the author 
which forms a frontispiece to the book, is 
unfortunate, and spoils what is otherwise a 
fair representation of a fine face. Paper and 
printing are all that could be desired. There 
are five stories here, and the first of them 
supplies the title of the book. The ‘‘lovers,’’ 
introduced by the old favourites, Mr.and Mrs. 
March, are a gentle, handsome young clergy- 
man anda girl whose constant personal care 
of an invalid mother is conceived to be 
essential to the continuance of that mother’s 
life. Their patience is proved by their engage- 
ment, which lasts seven years, and might have 


dangerous heart-seizure, which comes near to 
carrying off the devoted daughter and frightens 
the egoist her mother into withdrawing hep 
opposition to the marriage. That is all; puj 
the telling of the story is masterly through. 
out, rich in analytic insight as Mr. Mere. 
dith’s work is rich, and withal written jy 
language of the simplest, a style which js 
beautifully clarified and free from any stain 
of mannerism or eccentricity. This perhaps 
is the most notable among the pleasing 
features of Mr. Howells’s work. His 
analysis of character and his observation 
are exhaustive and subtle. In replying to those 
eritics who are inclined to write down all 
American fiction as slapdash, rough-and-ready 
work, America may fairly point to Mr. Howells 
and Mr. Henry James as living refutations, 
In their chosen lines these writers have 
attained a degree of excellence beyond 
which few have passed in any country. In 
dignity and simplicity of diction the author 
of ‘A Pair of Patient Lovers’ stands the 
higher. The cheap triumphs of epigram he 
scorns, and in this direction an honourable 
and consistent abstinence has, one thinks, 
placed him above the reach of temptation, 
Mr. Howells has entered upon his heritage, 
and is of the elect who are superior to the 
exigencies of plot-making. In ‘The Pursuit 
of the Piano’ and ‘The Magic of a Voice,’ two 
of the stories in the volume under review, we 
have themes which might have been evolved 
by the average nursery- governess busied in 
the entertainment of her charges. Also they 
contain no single word which might not come 
familiarly, as of long habit, from the nursery- 
governess’s lips. Yet both are masterpieces 
of the story-telling art—delicate, subtle, 
with scarcely a redundant word. Here are 
s‘me specimens of Mr. Howells’s writing :— 

“Her hand, though little enough, showed an 
unexpected vigour with reference to her face, and 
had a curious air of education.” 

“**But it ain’t likely,’ said the man, who now 
pushed his hat far back on his head, in the interest 
of self-possession.” 

“ The thing that did most to relieve the embarrass- 
ment of the time was the sturdy hunger Tedham 
showed, and his delight in the cooking ; I suppose 
A cannot make others feel the pathos I found in 
this.” 

But he does, as he well knew he would. 
Tedham was by way of being a gentleman who 
had gone under, and upon this day had been 
released from penal servitude, a long term. 
The italics used in these few sentences are, 
of course, not Mr. Howells’s. As a fact, his 
work is too harmoniously finished, too compactly 
wrought, to be briefly quoted to advantage. 
The reviewer’s sole aim here is to send others 
to the book itself. Theseare not short stories 
at all, by the way, in the sense that European 
writers use the word; they are little novels. 
‘*Staid’’ for stayed (p. 88) and ‘‘draft’’ for 
draught (p. 209) are possibly misprints. ‘‘Stop 
off at Burymouth”’ (p. 86) would appear to 
mean step off. The book ends upon a happy 
note :— 

“In certain luminous moments it seemed to us 
that we had glimpsed, in our witness of this expe- 
rience, an infinite compassion encompassing our 
whole being like a sea, where every trouble of our 
sins and sorrows must cease at last like a circle in 
the water.” 


The Striking Hours. By Eden Phillpotts. 
(Methuen & Co.)—These fourteen Dartmoor 
tales are excellent examples of what the now 
popular ‘‘ short stories’’ should be when they 
appear in volume form. They are all com- 
plete in themselves, and yet they are all 
connected with the same locality, and in most 
of them some of the same characters put in an 
appearance. The Devonian will delight in 


the vividness of the local touches and in the 
accuracy of phrase and dialect, whilst those 
who know but little or nothing of the West 
will not find themselves overburdened with 








certain rhythmical fluency, and in that state- 


lasted seventeen but for the intervention of a 


These stories are 


unintelligible expressions. 
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uta 
by no means east in the same. mould: several 
are intensely tragic, in others humour pre- 
dominates, whilst one has a quite unexpected 
and dramatic surprise. Of the tragic tales, 
the most powerful is ‘Sam of Sorrow Corner,’ 
wherein child-hearted Sam, an ardent, un- 
lettered naturalist, ever studying the marking of 
eggs and flowers to find out ‘‘ God's writings,’’ 
detects a murder by the discovery of a tress 
of golden hair in the woven lining of a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest. ‘Right of Way’ is genuinely 
quaint and full of masterful humour; and so, 
after a different fashion, is ‘An Old Testament 
Man.’ The longest and the last story in the 
pook is ‘ The Devil’s Tight Rope,’ asea-headland 
story. It is the best bit of writing that Mr. 
Eden Phillpotts has yet accomplished, and 
gives promise of better work. There is 
somewhat more restraint in language than 
usual, but those who know Devon best will 
agree that “‘damns”’ and ‘‘hell-fires’’ are 
distinctly exceptional in the talk of the finer 
class of West - Country folk in whose lips 
they are here so frequently placed. Mr. Phill- 
potts’s stories would not suffer much in 
true vigour if he instructed the press reader 
to strike out all expletives. As it is they 
often come in unmeaningly, like a lady’s 
italics. 

By Rock and Pool. By Louis Becke. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—If Mr. Becke is not careful some 
prominent person will thrust fame upon him 
by saying that his name is ‘‘ writ large upon 
the hoardings.’’ As a writer this entertaining 
ex-trader and student of Polynesia is sur- 
prisingly prolific. Doubtless life has been 
a stirring business for him. To such a man 
persona] experience represents a field so rich 
and ripe that little or none of the fertilizing 
labour of imaginative conception is required 
to ensure plenteous and frequent crops. But, 
as every yokel knows, a painstaking and 
thorough gleaning is an essential preliminary 
to satisfactory harvesting, even on the richest 
soil. It was but yesterday, one might say, 
that Mr. Becke’s ‘Tessa; The Trader’s Wife,’ 
came forward for review. To-day we have 
‘By Rock and Pool’; to-morrow Mr. Fisher 
Unwin threatens us with other tales from the 
same pen. After saying so much, it is but fair 
to add that Mr. Becke’s best work is generally 
that which carries most evidence of careless- 
ness in the making. This is because none 
of it is very literary, and the least literary 
is the most compact of curious knowledge, 
strange adventures, and savage lore. ‘By 
Rock and Pool’ is a roughly gathered sheaf 
of descriptive sketches, the majority of which 
are concerned with fish and fishing. There is 
killing toward, either of fish or men, in at 
least a dozen out of the bunch of fifteen narra- 
tives. Between the kills there is some most 
interesting descriptive matter, dealing with 
men and manners, hunters and their quarry, 
in the South Seas. There is also a singularly 
gruesome sketeh of a Chinaman’s horrible 
sufferings under torture administered by Li 
Hung Chang’s orders in Canton. At the end 
of the book, as if to say ‘‘Come and see for 
yourselves,’’ Mr. Becke provides hints to 
would-be voyagers in the South Pacific. His 
advice is sound and practical, and those who 
follow it will, at their journey’s end, have 
acquired a good deal more knowledge of Poly- 
nesia than the stereotyped globe-trotter’s 
“round trip’’ could give them. Of his own 
experience the present reviewer can endorse 
the whole of these hints; but how comes it 
that in enumerating the sights and excursions 
about Apia, and even in naming Mount Vailima, 
the author makes no mention of the house 
Vailima or the hilltop grave of its late occu- 
pant ? 

Both Sides the Veil. By Richard Marsh. 
(Methuen & Co.)—The stories collected under 
this somewhat clumsy title are neither better 
hor worse than those ordinarily met with in 





magazines. <A few are genuinely diverting— 
the last, for example, and ‘ The Ring ’—and the 
first is tersely vigorous. Mr. Marsh should 
note, however, that a certain plausibility and 
shading are required in the introduction of 
the supernatural for it to produce its full 
effect. Currants are not more plentiful in the 
cake beloved by boyhood than the marvellous 
in this volume. The result is too often merely 
indigestible. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. MEREDITH TowNsEND’s Asia and Europe 
(Constable & Co.) is for the most part a reprint 
of essays which have appeared in various 
periodicals and which ‘‘are directed to one 
end, a description of those. inherent differences 
between Europe and Asia which forbid one 
continent permanently to conquer the other.”’ 
The subject is interesting and important; it 
is treated under many aspects, some more 
directly relevant than others. Of the former 
the chief papers are those which deal with the 
influence of Europe on Asia; the relative at- 
tractions of Mohammedanism and Christianity 
for Asiaties; the difference between English 
and Asiatic feeling; race-hatred, patriotism, 
and fanaticism in Asia; and the question which 
all thinking men who have served in India have 
put to themselves, Will England retain India ? 
Mr. Townsend thinks she will not, and ‘‘ that 
the empire which came in a day will disappear 
ina night’’; that ‘‘it isa structure built on 
nothing, without foundations, without but- 
tresses, held in its place by some force the 
origin of which is undiscoverable and the 
nature of which has never been explained.’’ 
And he appears to believe the catastrophe 
will happen from internal disturbance rather 
than from external aggression. There is much 
to be said for the opinions expressed, which 
have evidently been formed after careful 
thought and considerable experience of cer- 
tain parts of India; but there is also much to 
be urged on the other side. It would seem 
more likely, as matters stand at present, that 
if England is in a comparatively near future 
to lose India, it will be in consequence of 
national disaster in war there or elsewhere, and 
that her place will be filled by another 
European power. However this may be, the 
public interested in that country will do well 
to study the pages of this volume, for though 
they contain some things which may not be ap- 
proved by persons whose experience, specially 
concerning the warlike races of the North and 
West, is wider and more intimate, yet there is 
much which cannot be commended tvo highly. 
Nothing is wiser than the insistence in many 
parts of the book on the vast and beneficial 
effect of good manners; natives are very 
critical judges of the bearing of Europeans 
with whom they have to deal, and are less 
tolerant of lapses of this sort than of many 
others which middle-class Englishmen are 
brought up to think of greater importance. 
The volume has some of the defects which are to 
be found in reprints of the kind: there are refer- 
ences to events which were naturally present 
to all minds when the articles were written, 
but now are as naturally forgotten so far as 
to make them irritating substitutes for dates, 
and occasionally sentences are somewhat 
obscure. Still, as we have already indicated, 
the book will repay reading. It is well turned 
out, the type is good, and there is an index. 

The Story of King Alfred. By Sir Walter 
Besant. (Newnes.)—This volume will serve a 
double purpose. It is by far the best -and 
clearest brief history of the career of Alfred 
the Great and of the position of England in 
the ninth century, whilst at the same time it 
is a fitting popular memorial, certain of a wide 
circulation, of a prolific but accurate pen now, 
alas! silenced for ever. At the beginning of 
an able and original introduction Sir Walter 
states that he wrote this book to win the con- 





fidence of the people at large rather than to 
attract the attention of those who use circu- 
lating libraries. He wanted his little hook 


“to fallinto the hands of the Board Schools, of the 
Continuation Classes, of those who spend their 
evenings over books from the free libraries, which 
are rapidly creating a revolution in the thoughts and 
standards of the people. I would rather,” adds Sir 
Walter, ‘“‘write a book for the people than any- 
thing else the world can offer. He who reaches 
the heart of the people becomes and continues an 
abiding force. Truly his work lives after him—his 
good work, Think of the influence, for 200 years 
and more, of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ What could 
man desire better than for all these years to be a 


champion of religious liberty and the sturdy 
individualism which has done so much for the 
national character and the national history? Itisa 


greatambition—there can be none greater ; the glories 
that a State can offer—the honour, the distinction, 
the wealth are insignificant before such an achieve- 
ment. Let me be permitted to entertain the 
ambition, even though it is not destined to be 
fulfilled. In the name, then, of everything thatisdear 
to us and profitable to us, in the name of godliness, 
patience, resolution, frankness, wisdom, and self- 
sacrifice, let us endeavour to make Alfred better 
known to his great-grandchildren.” 

It would be affectation to pretend that this 
booklet of 200 small pages is going to rival 
the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ or any established 
popular classic of the Anglo-Saxon tongue, 
but it is searcely possible to conceive a 
better-written or more faithful exposition 
of Alfred and his times. Of all Sir Walter 
Besant’s writings, this small volume seems to 
us destined to establish a lasting record, and 
to be a permanent monument to the purity of 
his democratic spirit. The five-and-twenty 
pages given to ‘England in the Ninth 
Century’ could scarcely be improved, so 
vivid is the mental picture they produce, but 
without a single strained phrase of word- 
painting. The next best chapter, after Alfred’s 
childhood and edueation have been considered, 
and sections included descriptive of his religion, 
and of his gifts asa legislator, an educator, and 
a writer, is the one that supplies a summary of 
his reign. It is not a serious fault, but the 
archeology of the volume is in several respects 
somewhat weak. For instance, the Alfred 
jewel has had several more accurate de- 
seriptions than that of Pauli, with whose 
account Sir Walter was content ; and by far 
the most probable solution of its use, first put 
forth by the late Bishop of Clifton, finds no 
place inthese pages. Some may be doubtful if 
the Winchester stole of Saxon date now at 
Durham was ‘‘given to St. Cuthbert’s tomb 
by Athelstan in 934.’’ This is at the best 
an assumption. 

A stout and stoutly bound volume contains 
the third edition of The Metropolitan Police 
Guide, published by Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. Meant in the first place for the police, 
as it concerns the statutes under which they 
work, this extensive compendium might be 
studied with advantage by the exceptionally 
ignorant public which talks of its rights and 
wrongs without any idea what they are. 
Questions, for instance, concerning cabs (for 
which there are more than fifty references in 
the index), dogs, drugs, intoxicants (which 
oceupy more than four pages of the index), 
servants, soldiers, illegal threats, and tram- 
ways, are constantly occurring, to choose only 
a few topics. We have found the police 
generally ignorant of the exact rule for lights 
on cycles, which is not a masterpiece of 
lucidity. Our authorities here state that ‘a 
bicycle is not a carriage for the purpose of 
toll,’’ but it is generally, we think, so charged. 
Actions against a man whose dog has bitten you 
are not tobe begun without caution. If a dog 
is protecting a yard and bites you, you cannot 
recover for the injury due to his teeth unless 
you had a good reason to be there. But to 
show that a dog is ‘‘ ferocious’’ you need not 
prove that it has actually bitten somebody 
already ; it is enough to show that its owner 
knows that it has that propensity. We have 
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quoted enough to show the use of this business- 
like treatise of law and order. 


An Episode on a Desert Island, by the 
author of ‘ Miss Molly’ (Murray), is a pretty 
little book, with its gilt top and green silk 
marker. It contains a liberal display of 
unstained margin, and the letters of Miss 
Louise Mauvesyn, who writes smartly to a 
lover who would appear to have crossed the 
world to avoid her, regarding her affairs with 
the various gentlemen to whom her long- 
suffering family endeavour to marry her. The 
reviewer is by this time weary of the perusal 
of imitation love-letters and their imita- 
tions. The writing is well enough in this 
‘Episode on a Desert Island,’ but there is no 
episode. There is nothing regarding which any 
great fuss was needed, and the desert island 
is far less real than the average stage snow- 
storm. The author has apparently been at 
no pains to lend life to any of the characters 
mentioned. Her letters present a young lady 
centred wholly and solely upon herself; and, 
at the risk of seeming discourtesy, one is 
bound to say that she could scarcely have 
been centred upon any thing or person of 
less real consequence. 


Madame Louis Bonaparte, par C. d’Arjuzon 
(Paris, Calmann Lévy), the pages of whichare, 
by-the-by, larger than those of its predecessor 
‘Hortense de  Beauharnais,’ covers the 
heroine’s career from immediately after her 
marriage in 1802 with Louis Bonaparte till the 
elevation of the ill-assorted couple to the 
throne of Holland in 1806. It is alarming to 
think how many more instalments will be 
needed to complete the biography. That it 
should belong to the Court Circular type is 
perhaps only fitting, as the author seems to 
be related to, if not descended from, his name- 
sake, who was Chamberlain to King Louis. 
Thus while the costumes worn at the Emperor’s 
coronation in 1804 are described at length, we 
look in vain for any allusion to the marriage 
between Napoleon and Josephine said to have 
been solemnized by Cardinal Fesch the pre- 
ceding afternoon in the private apartments of 
the Tuileries, a ceremony which Pius VII. 
made the condition of his presence at the 
splendid function at Notre Dame. Without 
for a moment comparing this dreary production 
with M. Masson’s most interesting and valu- 
able volumes entitled ‘ Napoléon et sa Famille,’ 
we should have thought that publication might 
have deterred M. d’Arjuzon from this work of 
supererogation. 


Ir is a pleasure to welcome a new edition of 
The Pilgrims’ Way, from Winchester to Canter- 
bury, by Julia Cartwright (Virtue & Co.), a 
delightful book, charmingly illustrated by Mr. 
A. Quinton. 


THREE new volumes of the excellent ‘‘ Edin- 
burgh Waverley’’ of Messrs. Jack are out, 
containing The Black Dwarf and Old Mortality. 
The portrait of the original of the Dwarf is 
rather repulsive, but this is more than made 
up by the attractive frontispieces to ‘ Old 
Mortality,’ which exhibit General Thomas 
Dalzell from a contemporary print—a fine, 
intellectual old face—and the Leven portrait 
of Claverhouse. One is too apt to imagine 
that Scott exaggerated the personal charms 
of his heroes, but here is evidence of a won- 
derful, almost feminine beauty. This man had 
indeed, as Scott says, ‘‘ such a countenance as 
limners love to paint and ladies to look on,’’ 
if we may trust this record of his youth. 


Messrs. Dent send us a neat edition of 
Vanity Fair, which fills three volumes of the 
‘Temple Classies.’’ Mr. Walter Jerrold’s 
interesting notes, unobtrusively placed at the 
end of each volume, remind us how far we have 
got from the era of whiskers and Waterloo. 
The same publishers have added L’Avare to 
their neat ‘‘ Temple Moliére,’’ 





WE have on our table The Ancient East: 
No. I. The Realms of the Egyptian Dead, by 
K.A. Wiedemann (Nutt),—Thoughts on Rome, 
and other Essays, by C. Scott (Belfast, M‘Caw, 
Stevenson & Orr), — Problems and Evxer- 
cises in English History: Book B., 1399-1603, 
by J. S. Lindsey (Cambridge, Heffer & Sons), 
-——Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and 
Folk-lore: No. X. The Romance Cycle of 
Charlemagne and his Peers, by J. L. Weston 
(Nutt),—Rhodes’s Steamship Guide, 1901-2 
(Philip & Son),—Bookkeeping for Business 
Men, by J. Thornton and S. W. Thornton 
(Maemillan),— Kenilworth, by Sir Walter 
Scott, with Introduction and Notes by E. 8S. 
Davies (Black),— Milton: Paradise Lost, 
Book III., with Introduction and Notes by 
T. Page (Moffatt & Paige),—Cowper: Expos- 
tulation, Part I. lines 1-863, with Introduction 
and Notes by T. Page (Moffatt & Paige),— 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 1899 (Washington, 
D.C., Government Printing Office),—Bulletin 
of the Philosophical Society of Washington, 
Vol. XIII. (Washington, D.C., Judd & 
Detweiler), — Boxing, by Capt. W. Edge- 
worth - Johnstone (Gale & Polden),—Beauty 
Adorned, by Mrs. Humphry (Fisher Unwin),— 
The Disciple, by Paul Bourget (Fisher Unwin), 
—A Child of Art, by A. Gray (Simpkin),— 
Where is your Husband? by G. Frost (Bur- 
leigh),— Dorothy Sweete, by W. 1. (Edinburgh, 
Hitt),—More Chatter, by Magpie (Adelaide, 
Thomas),—An Uncongenial Marriage, by C. 
Clarke (F. V. White),—The Message of the 
Masters, by F. Hugh O'Donnell (Long),— 
Songs of the Sword and the Soldier, edited by 
A. Eagar (Sands),—Alfred, by J. A. H. 8. 
(F. Griffiths),—Nature Songs, by E. Read 
(Wells Gardner),— Verse Memories (Wells 
Gardner),—A Sketch of the Life and Sufferings 
of Blessed Sebastian Newdigate of the London 
Charterhouse, by Dom Bede Camm (Art and 
Book Company),—Modern Natural Theology, 
by F. J. Gant (Stock),—The Little Flower of 
Jesus: being the Autobiography of Sister 
Therese, translated by M.H. Dziewicki (Burns 
& Oates),—The Day of the Sun, by C. Noel 
(Nutt),— With the Churchwardens, by D. 
Davenport (Simpkin),—A Homily of Clement 
of Alexandria, by the Rev. P. M. Barnard 
(S.P.C.K.),—and Catherine Booth, by M. Duff 
(Salvation Army Book Department). Among 
New Editions we have Modern Greece, by Sir 
Richard C. Jebb (Maemillan),—Shams (Green- 
ing),—All Sorts and Conditions of Women, by 
C. B. Banks (Stock),—The Rome Express, by 
Major Arthur Griffiths (Milne),—Don Laving- 
ton, by G. M. Fenn (Partridge),—The Bishop’s 
Secret, by Fergus Hume (Long),—Tales of 
the Birds, by W. Warde Fowler (Maemillan),— 
and Tarry Thou till I Come, by G. Croly 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Pontifical Services, illus. by W. H. Frere, Vol. 1, folio, 30/ 
Welch (A. C.), Anselm and his Work, er. 8vo, 3, 
Poetry and the Drama. 

Doughty (G B.), Stray Verses, 12mo, 2/ 

Newbolt (H.), The Island Race, er. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Thomson (C. L ), Carmina Britannia, cr. 8vo, 2/ net. 

History and Biography. 

Ottley (R. L.), A Short History of the Hebrews to the 

Roman Period, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Philology. 

Old English Reader, An Elementary: Early West Saxon, 

edited by A. J. Wyatt, er. 8vo, 4/6 
Science. 

Bidder (M. G.) and Baddeley (F.), Domestic Economy in 
Theory and Practice, er. 8vo, 4/6 

Fauna Hawaiiensis: Vol. 1, Part 3, Hymenoptera 
Parasitica, by W. H. Ashmead, 4to, 12/ net. 

Macdougall ‘D. T.), Practical Text-Book of Plant Physi- 
ology, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Palmer (M. D.), Lessons on Massage, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Poland (J.), A Retrospect of Surgery during the Past 
Century, 8vo, 5/ 

Report of the Work of the Edinburgh and East of Sevtland 
South African Hospital, edited by D. Wallace and }', D. 
Boyd, 4to, 5/6 net. 

Robson (A. W. M.) and Moynihan (G. A.), Diseases of the 
Stomach and their Surgical Treatment, 8vo, 15/ net. 





General Literature, 
Caine (H.), The Eternal City, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Connoisseur, The, a Magazine for Collectors, No. 1, 1/ net 
Dublin University Calendar, Vol. 2, er. 8vo, 3/6 . 
Griffiths (A.), A Set of Flats, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Jobnson (H.), Untrue to his Trust, extra er. 8vo, 3/6 
Panter (C. R.), Granuaile, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Punshon (E. R.), Earth's Great Lord, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Tanqueray (Mrs. B.), The Call of the Future, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Western (E.), Gyda the Goth, cr. 8vo0,3.6 
Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Queen Sweetheart, er. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Daressy (M. G.), Catalogue Général des Antiquités 
Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire: Vol. 1, Ostraca, 46m, 
Political Economy. 
Colson (B.), Cours a@’Economie Politique, Vol. 1, 10fr. 
Raffalovich (A.), Le Marché Financier en 1900-1901, 10fr. 
History and Biography. 
Fabry (G.), Campagne de l’'Armée a’Italie, 1798-7, Vol, . 
15fr. 


Geography and Travel. 
Ussel (Vte. J. d’), Excursions et Sensations Pyrénéennes, 6fr, 


Science. 
Richter (M. M.), Lexikon der Kohlenstoff-Verbindungen, 
Suppl. 1, 10m 








THE TRYING OF CUCHULLIN. 
I. 

From the games the heroes turning, 
Filled the Red Branch Hall, 
Where the wattled wall 

Flashed with starry spoils bespangled ; 
‘! here axe-cloven pine logs burning 
Threw red sparks about the floor, 
And the nobles through the door 
Brazen helm and corslet jangled, 

Filing past the high King’s throne. 


II. 

Where the Western breakers moan, 
Sheer above the surge, 
On the dizzy verge 

Of the cliff, the sen of Dairé 

Reared his dun of massive stone ; 
Gods of Ocean brought their aid, 
And the magic fortress laid ; 

Strangest, strongest dwn of Kiré, 
Spell-defended, demon-haunted, 


III. 
When the Red Branch heroes vaunted, 
And swift the word leapt South, 
Bridged from mouth to mouth ; 
Till Curoi himself soft laughing 
Heard how Uladh’s champions flaunted 
Southern spoils—how Uladh’s dames 
Boasted each her high lord’s claims 
To precedence in mead-quafting 
In the herves’ banquet hall, 
And to tower above them all 
Famed in bardic song, 
First amid the throng 
In the champions harness dight. 
Cried Curoi, “If aught appal 
Caterars that cry so loudly, 
’Tis not death that greets them proudly 
In the roaring pomp of fight, 
But the silent stroke of fate.” 


IV. 
Round the board the Red Branch sate, 
Weary from the game, 
When a stranger came 
To the dun, and laid him down 
3y the hearth’s heart-warming flame. 
Sharp-tongued Duvac mocked the clown, 
Crying, “Stranger, wilt thou take 
All the fire to warm thy frame, 
Wanderer without a name?” 
Answered he, ‘‘ Oh, loud of tongue, 
Hold thy peace and hear my quest. 
Lord of Uladh, to thy guest 
Grant protection ; bid thy lords 
In the scabbard hide their swords, 
Or with magic pangs be wrung. 
Mine the lordship of the spell 
Withering flesh and blasting life ; 
Mine to Joose the sides of strife, 
Mine to raise and mine to fell.” 
Then the nobles wondering 
Round the warlock drew their ring, 
And the Ardrigh spake, ‘‘ Declare 
Quickly, stranger, what thou seekest. 
“ Neither gaud I seek nor gold, 
Gift of kine or maiden fair, 
But to learn if truth be told 
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Of the valour of thy clan, 
And in knighthood who is best. 
Though a mean and landless man, 
Many !ands have felt my might, 
For in none can I discover 
King or chief to face tke test, 
If of fame he be a lover ; 
Kings and captains in affright 
From my challenge shrink away 
As the mists befure the day. 
Choose me three pre-eminent 
Captains famed in many a fray, 
Princes of divine descent 
From the goddess Rury won.” 
Quoth the Ardrigh, ‘‘ As thou speakest, 
It is done. 
Here behold the hearts thou seekest ! 
Here my noblest pillars stand ! 
Conall Carnach and Loigairé, 
Cunning brain and kero hand ; 
Young Cuchullin is the third, 
Matched but by the son of Dairé.” 
v. 
Rang the wanderer’s mocking word: 
“On this block thy neck, O son of Conud ! 
On this block thy neck, O Conall Carnach ! 
On this bleck thy neck, O brave Cuchullin! ” 
Thus he cried and round his head 
Swung a headsman’s axe blood-drinking. 
Wine-flushed nobles paled with dread, 
While the son of Conud shrinking 
Answered, ‘* May the Gods of War 
Grant me death in press of battle ; 
Not to fall before this clown, 
Butchered as men butcher cattle!” 
Darkened Conall Carnach’s frown, 
Moodily he turned away ; 
But Cuchullin laid him down, 
With his neck upon the wood. 
Fast the warriors’ tears flowed down, 
While the stranger o’er him stood. 
Thrice upon the boy’s white neck 
Lowered he the shining edge ; 
Quaked the boy as quakes a sedge, 
But the white skin showed no fleck. 


VI. 
‘From the block lift up thine head, Cuchullin ! 
Strong thy terror—sternly didst thou chain it, 
All for knightly pride and hope of glory ! 
Champion, arise! 
Give ear, O Loigairé ; 
Is Curoi mac Dairé 
A clown to despise ? 
Sors of Rury, ’tis your foeman that awards the 
Champion’s meed, 
And that crieth, Hail Cuchullin, noblest Red 
Branch Knight indeed.” 
Puitip PERCEVAL GRAVES. 








THE PAN-CELTIC CONGRESS. 
I. 

In brilliant summer weather, and amid the 
pleasurable anticipations excited in the minds 
of most of the delegates by a first visit to 
Ireland, the Pan-Celtic Congress was opened 
inDublin on Monday, the 19th inst. Representa- 
tives of the five Celtic nations—Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, Manx, and Breton, and indeed of six 
nationalities, if the Cornish claim to in- 
lividuality can be entertained—met at the 
Mansion House in their national costumes, and 
after a Gorsedd meeting upon the lawn, at 
which speeches in all the Celtic languages but 
Manx were made, passed in a picturesque pro- 
cession through the streets of Dublin to the 
Ancient Concert Rooms. Here the Congress 
Was Inaugurated by the joining together of the 
five fragments of the Lia Cineil, a granite 
pillar supposed to typify united Celtdom, 
each fragment having been borne by represen- 
tatives of the five races in the procession. 
hese fragments will revert to the custody of 
the several races when the Congress is over, 
to be reunited when they next meet in friendly 
tonclave. The Lord Mayor of Dublin, the 
Arch-Druid of Wales, the celebrated Breton 





poet Jaffrenou, the Scotch Jacobite the Hon. 
Stuart Erskine, and Miss Joughin, of the Isle 
of Man, laid their hands together upon the 
Teunited fragments of the Lia Cineil and then 





made appropriate speeches on the subject of 
their new-found Celtic brotherhood. Then Lord 
Castletown, the popular and eloquent Irish 
President of the Congress, addressed the 
assemblage. Pointing out that there had been 
parallel movements in the five nations in sup- 
port of their perishing languages and litera- 
tures, caused by attempts to impair their 
existence by keeping them out of the schools 
and universities or disparaging them as out of 
date and exhausted, he called for common 
action on the part of the delegates for the 
preservation of their old poetry and romance, 
their folk-lore and their folk-song, their 
institutions, pastimes, and dress. Simply 
because the Celt was unlike the Saxon or 
Frank, why should he go to the wall? or 
rather, why should he be obliged to take his 
social and intellectual colour from the Saxon 
or Frank? Undoubtedly he had toa certain ex- 
tent influenced his neighbours, until the phrase 
“Celtic magic’? had become current; but 
being more interested in spiritual than material 
things, he was being pushed from the soil by 
the superior resources of the more practical 


races. 
A reaction had, however, set in. Mind had 








Castletown and the rest of the meeting, and 
the two were good-humouredly suppressed. 
After an enjoyable reception at the Mansion 
House, which presented a brilliant spectacle, 
owing to the variety and beauty of the various 
national costumes, and at which much interest- 
ing national music was sung and danced to, 
visits were paid by the delegates to the Royal 
Trish Academy, where ancient Irish manuscripts 
and relics were shown and explained ; to, the 
Irish section of the Science and Art Museum, 
famous for its fine collection of antiquities ; and 
to the library of Trinity College, where the 
celebrated Book of Kells was the chief attraction. 
In the afternoon a meeting of the section for 
modern Celtic languages took place, at which 
Mr. Thomas presented a glowing report from 
Wales, showing how steadily the bilingual 
movement was progressing in that country. 
‘* Let the Welsh success spur the Irish on to 
even greater deeds.’’ Mr. Moore, Speaker of 
the House of Keys, submitted the report of the 
Manx Society, which at the outset remarked on 
the similarity between the Irish and Manx 
tongues. A revival of interest in their language 
had taken place amongst his fellow-countrymen, 
and Manx music was heard more than heretofore. 


begun to dominate the earth, and in the 
regions of science as well as of art the Celt 
was again holding his own. 
arms, as well as in the science of jurisprudence, 
he was again leading the way. Moreover, 
he was prolific; and even when obliged to 
leave his native land, he was glad to revert 
to it at the first opportunity. He was 
religious, though he represented all the types 
of Christianity in his five nationalities. An 
idealist he undoubtedly was, and it looked as 
if his mission in this world, in the future as 
in the past, was to be that of the spiritualizer, 
whether in the region of religion, of literature, 
or of art. ‘‘The bards of old,’’ said Lord 


Castletown, 
“saw into the ages to come, and pretended to fore- 
shadow events, Let me then for once stand to you 
in that position as a foreteller of good, not ill. 
Believing that the march of things Celtic has been 
forward within the last fifty years, I opine that 
within the next few years they will go onward still. 
I have dwelt at length upon why our tongue, our 
literature, our dress, shall not die, and from the 
virile strength shown by the five races to-day united 
for the first time I shall not be looked upon, | 
trust, as a visionary if I say that through their 
influence I see a greater France, Britain, and Ire- 
land marching onward in the future. And why? 
Because it isin Brittany, Ireland, Wales, the High- 
lands, that dwell the strong countrymen with yet 
untainted blood and sturdy limbs, who, were it 
needful, would come forward to do or die when 
their town-bred weaker brethren fail in the battle 
of life, orare borne down a partly willing sacrifice to 
the great god of riches. Is it not an awful thought, 
city after city swallowing up the life, the beauty, of 
the world with unceasing, machine-like voracity, 
with a pitiless calling for more; acity of dread- 
ful night, whose men wake and sleep, but not the 
sleep of rest or the waking of joy; and, while the 
men who make money and want it are dying for 
air and space, we, the Celts, will keep watch and 
ward on the hills, in the fields, by the sea, wor- 
shipping the aérial forms about us, the moods of 
nature, happy, contented ; doing our work too, but 
in full sun and air, though at times the sun be 
clouded and the wind strong and rough, yet knowing 
that the love of the soil and the dawn of day will 
carry us on, and that the love of these things will go 
to our children, keeping them pure in mind and 
strong in body until another century begins.” 

The Congress then resolved itself into 
sections, and Mr. Thomas, the Herald Bard 
from Wales, gave an interesting account of the 
history of Celtic art, so long confounded with 

Roman and Byzantine art by English critics. 

Prof. Geddes told the Congress what the 

Seotch were doing in the way of reviving 

Celtic art in its application to the arts and 

crafts under Mr. Dunean’s direction. Lord 

Castletown claimed for the Riffs some con- 

nexion with the Celtic family, owing to the 

character of their dress. Mr. Glennie aired 

the Highland ecrofters’ grievances, and a 


In the science of 


At the next census they might expect to find a 
larger proportion of Manx-speaking people. M. 
Vallée presented the reports of the Breton Asso- 
ciation. There was great enthusiasm for their 
old language, but the French Government was 
difficult in its attitude towards the Breton 
language. The leaders of the Breton move- 
ment are mainly Conservative and royalist’; 
they have, however, a_ literary follow- 
ing, and have carried their crusade from 
Breton country parts into the towns, where 
they have actually begun to capture the 
theatres. In Ireland Gaelic is running 
very strong, said Count Plunkett, who intro- 
duced the report of the Celtic Association. 
The Irish National Board of Edueation, which 
had been much opposed to them, was gradually 
coming round to their views. They might 
have to apply to Parliament soon for a grant 
of money, which their public boards were slow 
to make without Parliamentary authoriza- 
tion. He paid a tribute to the work. of the 
Gaelic League, to the revival of a taste for 
Irish musi¢e by the Feis Ceoil, and to the work 
of the Christian Brothers in encouraging the 
study of Irish. Irish was now taught in 180 
national schools, as against only 100 in the 
preceding year, and the number of candidates 
in Irish had gone up greatly. 

Mr. Yeats pleaded for the Irish literary 
theatre, and said some friends of his were 
organizing a little travelling company, which 
would play in the towns and villages in Irish 
and English. 

Finally the Hon. Stuart Erskine testified 
to the progress of the movement in Scotland, 
declaring that a strong impetus had been 
given to the Gaelic language and literature. 

In the evening there was a concert of folk- 
music, when the Scotch and Irish pipes were 
heard, Irish and Highland dances were per- 
formed, and Welsh and Irish music was sung 
in the native tongues. 











AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF LANDOR'S. 
I RECENTLY purchased a parcel of autographs, 
among which I came upon a letter of Walter 
Savage Landor’s. This is so interesting and 
so characteristic of its writer that I think it 
has a clear claim to be placed upon record. 
It is without date, but as ‘ Tixall Poetry,’ the 


presentation of a copy of which occasioned the 


letter, was published in 1813, we may pretty 
safely conclude that it was written in that 
year. It was addressed to Arthur Clifford, 
the editor of the hook I have mentioned. It 
runs as follows :— 

DEAR S1r,—Many thanks for the Tixall Poetry 
I have read it and am beginning the notes. 














Cornishman also became too political for Lord 


tes 
It is impossible to question the authenticity of the 
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Ode attributed to Dryden. We discover at once all 
his facility and vigor,—all his abundance and some- 
thing of his negligence. No poet in the universe 
was ever so difficult to counterfeit. One might 
imitate the flavor of a wine, or the odor of a 
perfume, but who can imitate the freshness of fresh 
air? In this magnificent ode there is evidently a 
fault—and a grievous one —of_ transcription. 
Observe — 
Their sacks were fill’d with corn,! with generous wine 
Their souls refresht ; their ebbing store 
Still when they came, supplied with more, 
And doubled was their corn. 
Corn again, without reason. Dryden wrote kine, — 
not only the rhyme proves it, but it is expresly the 
word wanted for the fulness of the sense. It isa 
word he has used in other places. 
In those beautiful lines of Sidney Godolphin a 
word is omitted. 
What taught the elder times success 
In love but humbleness, 
On p. 177 a song full of wit and fancy 
** They tell you who are wise and great ones.” 


The word great was written brave. The rhyme 
requires it, and it is necessary to avoid an offensive 
monotony in the next line, —which ends with state. 
J had no conception that I should meet with such 
admirable poetry in such a period—such culture of 
thought and such originality of sentiment. It is 
more than curious, it is remarkable and surprising 
that so many persons of both sexes should be so 
closely united in residence, in connexion, and in 
taste. I remember nothing like it, except in the 
instance of the Amalttei, as they affectedly called 
themselves—and their poetry is for the most part 
feeble. Ido not place, as some do, their epigram 
Lumine Acon dextro in the very first rank—nor do 
I vastly admire a line I have heard quoted of theirs 
—Degq. [Deque] deo deus et purum de lumine lumen. 
Puro would make it a little more like latin, and a 
little more like sense. The same syllable de repeated 
Sour times would have subjected a Roman poet to 
ridicule, if not to suicide. 

I shall never be persuaded that Rochester wrote 
“1 cannot change as others do.” It is among the 
few tolerable short poems in our language. We 
have much fewer that are passable than any other 
people, ancient or modern. This is admirable. The 
simplicity, the ne quid nimis of it, form an epoch in 
our literature. We are too heavy-fisted for petits 
patés. Wetry to make them very good, and spoil 
them. W. S. LANDOR. 

Many thanks for the Peinture au Lait, which I 
return. 1 have been confined these three days with 
a sore-throat, and inflammation in my eye,and have 
not dared to read long together. 

This letter, it appears to me, is equally 
characteristic, both in its merits and defects, 
of Landor asa critic, Excellent as ‘‘I cannot 
change as others do”’ is, few critics, I imagine, 
would think it worthy of the extravagant 
praise which he bestows upon it. Nor does 
there seem to be any doubt that it is Roches- 
ter’s, since it is entirely in his better manner. 
As to the assertion that we have few good 
short poems in our language, that is a 
thoroughly characteristic Landorian eccen- 
tricity. On the other hand, the remarks upon 
Dryden, and particularly the phrase about the 
impossibility of imitating the freshness of fresh 
air, are in the author’s best manner, and would 
alone justify (if justification were otherwise 
needed) the publication of the letter. 

BERTRAM DOBELL, 








THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 


THE early autumn announcements of Messrs. 
Dent & Co. include The Temple Bible, in 
26 vols. (Old Testament 17 vols., New 
Testament 7 vols., introductory volume, and 
experimental volume of Apocrypha),—The 
Prose Works of W. M. Thackeray, edited by 
W. Jerrold, illustrated by C. E. Brock, in 30 
vols.: first volumes Vanity Fair, Pendennis, 
Esmond, The Newcomes,—The Complete Works 
of William Hazlitt, edited by A. R. Waller and 
A. Glover, in 12 vols.,—Boswell’s Life of Dr. 
Johnson, edited by A. Glover, with nearly 100 
topographical illustrations by H. Railton and 
12 portraits ; also a large-paper edition, with a 
special series of 30 portraits,_-Florentine 
Villas, by Janet Ross; also an édition de luxe 
for subscribers only,—‘‘ The Cloister Library,’’ 
edited by A. R. Waller: first volume, In the 





Cloister and the Crowd, and Companions of 
my Solitude, by Sir Arthur Helps; other 
probable volumes: Thoreau’s Walden, 
Thoughts of Pascal, Petrarch’s Conflict of my 
Passions, Digby’s Broad Stone of Honour, 
Coleridge’s Aids to Reflections, Confessions 
of an Enquiring Spirit,— Lady Chil- 
lingham’s House Party, a_ translation 
of ‘Le Monde ou l’on s’Ennuie,’ by F. B. 
Goldney and Sebastian Evans,—Monastery of 
San Marco, Florence, by Madame Godkin,— 
Saints of Italy, by Ella Noyes,—Love-Letters 
of Napoleon and Josephine, with notes by 
H. F. Hall,—Petrarch’s Familiar Letters, 
selected by J. Lohse,—Short History of the 
English Colonies, by Agnes F. Dodd, — 
Nouvelles Normandes, a selection of Jean 
Revel’s stories, edited with notes by J. Duhamel, 
—Italian Artists for Children, by Albinia 
Wherry ,—‘‘ Medizeval Towns Series’’: London, 
by H. B. Wheatley; Siena, by R. Langton 
Douglas; Cairo, by S. Lane-Poole,—Mendels- 
sohn, by Stephen S. Stratton, —Mary, Countess 
of Warwick, by Mary E. Palgrave,—‘‘ Temple 
Classics’’: Reade’s Peg Woffington ; Gold- 
smith’s Poems and Plays; Dante’s Purgatorio 
(Italian and English),—‘‘ The Temple Bronté ’’: 
the Works of the Brontés (uniform with ‘‘ The 
Temple Austen’’), in 12 vols.,—‘‘ Temple Cyclo- 
peedic Primers’’: A Primer of Physiology, by 
Dr. Alex. Hill; Venice, by Horatio Brown ; 
Northern Hero Legends, by Dr. Jiriczek ; 
Northern Mythology, by Prof. Kaufmann; 
Greek Antiquities, by Prof. Marsch,—Shoot- 








ing, by A. Innes Shand, “The Bairn 
Books,’’ with illustrations by C. Robinson: 
A Book of Days, by Clare Bridgman ; 


A Farm Book, by Walter Copeland, — The 
Reign of King Cole, edited by J. Gibbon, 
—Grimm’s Fairy Tales, edited and partly re- 
translated by Marian Edwards, — Beautiful 
Birds, by Edmund Selous,—My Island, and 
other Stories, by E. Hughes,—and Private Bobs 
and the New Recruit, by Mabel C. Birch- 
enough. 





HAZLITT AND HOLCROFT. 

Santon Lodge, Reigate Hill, August 24th, 1901. 
Ix connexion with the forthcoming edition 
of Hazlitt’s collected works, I shall be very 
glad to hear from any one who may possess the 
fourth volume (in MS.) of the ‘Memoirs of 
Thomas Holeroft.’ Three volumes of these 
memoirs, written partly by Holeroft and 

partly by Hazlitt, were published in 1816, 
A. R. WALLER. 








ST. GILBERT OF SEMPRINGHAM. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
GILBERT is not an uncommon eart-horse 
name in Lincolnshire. I have known of several 
horses that bore it. Gilberts not infrequently 
occur in auctioneers’ catalogues and handbills 
of farmers’ sales. So far as I know, it has 
had no relation in recent days to the crop- 
ping or docking of the tail, but it may well 

have done so formerly. EpWArp PEACOCK. 








“THE WEST-END” OF ELIZABETH, JAMES, AND 
CHARLES. 


THE suburbs of Charing Cross and the Strand 
lay outside the City bounds, in the Liberty of 
Westminster, in close proximity to the Court 
when resident at St. James's or Whitehall. 

St. Martin’s Church, as its name implies, 
had been built out in the fields, and right in 
front of it the Lammas Common and open 
fields stretched on to Knightsbridge on the 
Reading road. Elizabeth had some idea of 
‘fopen spaces’’ and a dread of ‘‘ overgrown 
London,’’ and many difficulties were thrown 
by her in the way of suburban builders. Yet 
even in her reign rich City tradesmen and 
noble courtiers had pushed westwards from 
St. Clement’s Danes up to St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, even on the ‘‘ Landside ”’ of the parish, 





—_—_ 
while on the ‘‘ Waterside ”’ were many residents’ 
and by the water itself were the dwellings of 
aristocrats who loved to have spacious gardens 
and their own private stairs down to the great 
High Street of London, the now neglected 


waterway of the river Thames. Many people 
who made history dwelt there as residents 
and more came as visitors, of whom much may 
be learnt from State papers and contemporary 
writings. But some lacune in their bio. 
graphies might have been filled had the 
biographers studied the records of the church 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The generally 
bald entries of the registers are made more 
interesting by combining with them the 
churchwardens’ accounts, the books of the 
overseers of the poor, and other MSs, 
valuable in determining matters of topography, 
social and clerical customs, as well as persona] 
detail. Through these one learns whether the 
names of those entered were residents in the 
parish, or merely visitors. 

The early registers do not mention 
parentage, except in very special cases of 
baptisms or burials. The cause is given only of 
extraordinary deaths. Hence in 1551 we find 
many deaths ‘‘ ex sudore ’’; in 1553 those slain 
in Wyat’s rising are accounted for; and on 
many occasions plague is entered as cause of 
death. Among the burials appear :— 

July 2nd, 1575, ‘‘ Robert Smith, Malefactor, 
executus Tyburnie.”’ 

September 5th, 1575, ‘‘ peste. 
d. to Jamy ye Scots Bagpiper.”’ 

October 24th, 1575, ‘‘ Jamy ye Bagpiper.” 

A suggestion of an Irish ‘‘ sprig of shille- 
lagh’’ is given in the entry, October 22nd, 
1584, ‘‘ Four Irish paupers dead in the Fields, 
who had killed each other.’’ 

January 11th, 1584/5, two _ brothers, 
Edward and Richard Awdience, killed at 
Ivie Bridge, buried at Uxbridge. 

Same day, Thomas Smith, ‘‘ E’ Satellite,” 
killed, and buried in St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. 

October 26tb, 1596, “ Jeremias Crane, latro, forte 
occisus a viatore ad porta vocata Bloody Gate, cuius 
ille pecunia et vita insidiatus est in via.” 

October 25th, 1597, ‘Saray Taylor, qui in turba 
que ad solemn’ et Regin’ apparatu’ parliamenti 
videndu’ advenerat suffocata fuit, quo tempore 
8 vel none mulieres et pueri similiter occubuerunt. 
seeaee Sepulta fuit Jana Evans que eoda tempore 
similiter suffocabatur.” 

April 26th, 1600, “Mr. Richard Nightingale et 
uxor eius Francesca Nightingale funesto casu 
naufragium patientes immersi in Thames prope 
Hampton occubuere.” ; 

July 16th, 1623, “ Robertus Dudley hortarius, 
occisus tonitru sepultus fuit.” 

June 12th, 1626, “ Dr. Careye, the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, died in this parish, but his body was buried 
in St. Paul’s Church, London.” 

It is well known that Francis Bacon was 
baptized in this parish on January 25th, 1560, 
and that his father was buried here o 
March 9th, 1578/9. Other entries in the 
churchwardens’ accounts show _ that the 
Attorney-General’s servants were affected with 
the fault for which he afterwards suffered :— 

1614, “Item, the 17th November, to Sir Francis 
Bacon’s men, about moving their master two 
several times concerning the parish business, 12s.” 

“Ttem, more to them the 12th December, for 
moving their master in the same business, 5s. 6d. 

“Item, January, 1614/15. given to Mr. Belsamy, 
servant to Sir Francis Bacon, about the parish 
business concerning the new churchyard, 5/., aud to 


his man 2s.” cf ; F 

1616. ‘‘ item, given to Sir Francis Bacon's mat, 
2s, ; ditto, 10s.” ; ; ‘ 

1617. ‘Item, April, given to Sir Francis Bacons 
secretary, 22s.” ’ ; 

ue roma paid for a certificate by Sir Francis Bacon, 
His Majesty's Attorney-General, and other persons, 
117. 7s.’ 

‘Francis Bacon, a child,”’ was buried April 
Sth, 1638, without mention of parentage, 
we do not know whether or not he was4 
relative. * 

Bacon’s widow, ‘‘the Lady St. Albans, 
seems to have remained in this parish after 
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her husband’s death. ‘On the Landside,’’ in 
1629, she was assessed 26s. by the overseers of 
the poor, which shows that she was fairly well 
of. These entries continue during many 
years. She also gave some benevolences. 

“ the Cecils came also to live in this parish 
‘from St. Margaret’s, Westminster, where in 
1 Mary the churehwardens had received 3l. 
forthe grave of ‘*‘ Rychard. Syeell,’? and in 
4and 5 Philip and Mary 6s. 8d. ‘‘for the 
opave of Mr. William Syssel.’’ In that parish 
also Stephen Gyles, in 1598, had been paid 
3. 4d. for covering up ‘‘ Mr. Sissel’s grave 
and bricking up the vault,’’ though at the 
end of August, 1601, ‘‘ Alice Cissel’’ was 
puried, and in the same month of 1603 

“Fpancis Cissel.’’ In St. Martin’s, however, 
the family seems to have settled. On February 
th, 1580, ‘* Baptizata fuit Mrs. Francisca 
Cicell, filia Domine Tho. Cicell, Militis 
qurati.’” On April 28th, 1586, William Paulet, 
Lord St. John, married ‘‘ Mistress Lucia 
Cieell,"” while Thomas Reade married 
“Mildreda Cicell.’? On December 14th, 1618, 
“Anna Cesill’’ was buried. 

On September 14th, 1620, the churchwardens 
gave ‘‘to the keeper that brought the bucke 
that the Earl of Salisbury sent to the parish 
13s, 4d.’’; and on April 25th, 1627, was buried 
“William Cicill, son of the Honorable William 
Cicill, Earl of Salisbury, and Lady Catharine, 
his wife.’”’ The earl seems to have resided, 
fora time at least, in his ‘faire buildings’’ on 
the Lammas fields near Piccadilly. But from 
an entry in 1630 we know that the church- 
wardens paid to William Wright 
“fora stone engraved with letters on it, which is 
sett in the wall of the Earl of Salisbury at his house 
atIvie Bridge, to devide the two parishes of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields and St, Clement's Danes at 
that place, 3s. 4d.” 

On March 30th, 1633, was buried ‘‘ Domina 
Sicell in Cancella per nocte’’; and the church- 
wardens add, ‘ April 3rd, 1633, for the herse- 
cloth of velvet and the bells for the Lady 
Anne Cicell, buried in the Chancel by 
night.”’ 

Tt is surely not generally known that the 
Earl of Pembroke (Mr. Tyler’s ‘‘ Mr. W. H.’’) 
_ son who was buried here June 6th, 

“Henricus. dominus Herbert, fil. honorab. Willi. 

Comitis Pembroock per dominam Maria ux. eius, 
spultus fuit per noctem in Cancella.” 
He was entitled Lord Herbert from his birth, 
ashis father had been, showing the improba- 
bility of any printer attempting to designate 
cither as ‘‘ Mr.’’ Others of the name appear in 
the registers: December 14th, 1600, William 
Herbert was buried. George* and Mary 
Herbert had a daughter Anna baptized 
May 25th, 1628, and buried August Ist, 1629; 
ison Richard baptized May 16th, 1631, and a 
sn George May 14th, 1632. On December 
6th, 1632, ‘‘George Herbert, a man,’’ was 
buried ; and on December 17th, 1633, ‘‘ Johan- 
tis Herbert, eques auratus, sepultus in sacella 
locte,”” for which the churchwardens received 
4s, Mary, daughter of George and Mary, 
was buried September 9th, 1633; and on 
Jamary 12th, 1643, William Herbert, and 
January 15th, 1643, Dennis Herbert, without 
lescription, were buried. 

Another parishioner was the William Harvey 
whom I take to be the Mr. W. H. of the 
Sonnets. (See my articles in the Atheneum 
{March 19th and 26th, 1898.) He was knighted 
in 1597, and after the death of his first wife, 
the Countess of Southampton, he married 
Mrs. Cordelia Anstey, and King James 
‘lvanced him to the peerage. The books of 
the overseers of the poor show that he lived 
% “the Landside,’’ and contributed 30s. 
anally to the poor. In 1618-9 he was 
tharged 13s. 4d. for a licence for eating flesh 
a Lent as Sir William Harvey; and the 
following year for the same licence, as ‘‘ The 





* Though near his dates, this was not the poet. 
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Lord Harvey, Baron Kidbrooke,’? he had to 
pay 20s. He buried his daughter on March 24th, 
1631, in the chancel ; and on May 5th, 1636, 
the registers give ‘‘ Domina Cordelia Harvey, 
in ecanecella ecclesize.’’ He seems to have 
lived near the Endymion Porter of diplomatic 
and poetic fame, who was the poetic patron of 
William Davenant. Doubtless in imitation of 
Shakspeare, his poet called Porter ‘‘ lord 
of my muse and heart.’’ The ‘D.N.B.’ is 
not quite correct about the number and order 
of his sons. The register gives among the 
baptisms :— 

October Ist, 1624, “ Endymion Porter filius sagacis- 
simi viri Endymioni Porter Arm. et Olave ux. 


eius.” 

July 15th, 1628, “ Phillipus Porter, filius Endy- 
mionis et Olave ux. eius.” 

December 2lst, 1634, “ Endymion Porter, filius 
Endywioni et Olave ux. eius.” 

January 28th, 1635, ‘‘Thomas Porter, fil. Endy- 
mionis Porter armigeri et Olave ux. eius,” 


The burials record :— 

November 24th, 1626, ‘‘ Endymion Porter, ye son 
of Endymion, gent, and Olive his wife, was buried 
in ye chancel by day.” 

September 13th, 1635, “ Endy 
Endimionis et Oliva, in cancella.’ 

December 8th, 1635, “Anna Porter, gen. in 


ecclesia.” 
September 23rd, 1637, “Thomas Porter, dux sep. 


fuit in cancella.” 

August 20th, 1649, “ Endymionis Porter.” 

There are several notices of his payments in 
the churchwardens’ accounts and overseers’ 
books. 

Another parishioner was Sir Thomas Wilson, 
for whose biography in the ‘ Dictionary’ a 
search in these books would have been ad- 
visable. In 1603-4 he contributed towards the 
casting of the bells 8s. He lived ‘‘on the 
Waterside,’’ and was assessed 8s. 6d. in 1628 for 
the poor. Theregisters state that on July 17th, 
1629, ‘‘Thomas Wilson, Eques Auratus, sep. 
fuit in eeelesia.’?’ The churchwardens show 
that his funeral cost 2l. 5s. 6d.; and in 1630-1 
they ‘received 7th May of the Lady Wilson, 
for various parish dues in arrears by her late 
husband Sir Thomas, 31. 14s.’’ 

On March 6th, 1619, the Astons lost a son: 

“Thomas Aston, filius honorabilis viri Walteri 
Aston militig, et domine ux. eius, Legati in His- 
paniam, sep. fuit.” 

October 5th, 1624, “ Reliqua corporis —— Aston, 
filius konorabilis viri Gualteri Aston, Equitis Aurati 
in Hispaniam Legati, et domine ux. eius, translat. de 
Hispania in Angliam, sep. fuerunt in ecclesiam 
nocte.” 

Some of the Conways are also mentioned. 
On October 22nd, 1579, was baptized John 
Conway; July 26th, 1598, Thomas Conway, 
“‘filius Edward et Anna ux. eius’’; July 7th, 
1621, Anne Conway, “‘filia Edwardi et Anne 
ux. eius’’; August 19th, 1621, Anna Conway, 
“‘uxor Edwardi.”’ 

Among the foreigners appear :— 

January 5th, 1621, “Paulo van Somer, pictor 
eximius, sep. fuit in ecclesia.” 

July Ist, 1624, “ Francisca de Valx (vulgo de Voe), 
filia Thome de Valx, gallici natione, Pharmacopole, 
et Magdalene ux. eius. baptizata est.” ¥ 

January 25th, 1642, “ Mounseer Je Fountaine 
buried.” 

I have 


mion Porter, filius 
’ 


noted some Washington entries 
separately. A large number of interesting 
entries concern the Duke and Duchess of 
Buckingham; the Earls of Anglesey, Annan- 
dale, Bedford, Berkshire, Leicester, Salisbury, 
Suffolk, Sussex, and Warwick; Sir William 
and Sir Francis Knollys, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir John Davies, Sir Henry Vane, Sir Edward 
Fitton; some of the Howards, Stanhopes, 
Blounts, Cookes, Lucys; and people that 
interest us by association with other names, 
as the Miltons, Kyffins, Emersons, Hathaways, 
Shakespeares, Bagleys, &e. Thenotes on the 
Shakespeares I have given in a_ previous 
article in these pages; the Bagleys only 
interest me because one of the name was the 
kinsman and residuary legatee of Shakspeare’s 





granddaughter Elizabeth. 


The churehwardens’ books “give us more 
than interesting names; they also preserve 
interesting incidents, 4 charities, customs, 
topography. For instance : 

1610-11, “ For shutting up the King’s Head Dore, 
when Sir Thomas Cheeke refused to let the 
parishioners have a passage to the Church through 
the King’s Head, 3s 10d.” 

1615-16, “ Paid toa waterman for carrying bords up 
and down to make bridges over the ditches, 18d.” 

1629, “ Received of oue Foster, a coachman, for 
swearing 2 oaths, 2s.” 

Besides the ordinary distribution of money 
to the poor, which seemed to average 6d. 
a week to each recipient, there are some 
eurious charities. For instance :— 

March 18th, 1611/12, “Given to Alice Wiborne of 
Norwich, widdowe, who was a sister to the 
Chancellor, on the behalfe of herself and 30 poore 
widdowes and fatherless children of the Priory at 
Norwich, 2s.” 

March Ist, 1612/13, “ Given to Marrus, the son of 
Abraham, a Persian, 2s. 6d.” —a seemingly dispropor- 
tionate sum. 

1613-14, “It, given to Marquies Abraham, an 
Armenian by birth, by religion a Christian, 5s.’’ 

In 1617-18 appears a grant one would not 
have expected in the reign of the witch- 
hunting James :— 

“ Given to Anne Wilson, a supposed prophetess, at 
the vestry table, 5s.” 

July 10th, 1640, “Given two Bohemian ministers 
banished, 5s.” 

The churehwardens 
light coin :— 

“Item, paid August 30th, 1630, forand in the change 
of light golde received by these accomptants of the 
sextons of this parish, 5s. 6d. Also miore, 5s. 4d. ; 
also more, ls. 6d.” 

“Ttem, March 3rd, 1630, in exchange of a 20s. 
peece which wanted 6 graines, a double pistoll 
wanting 14 graines, andal0s. piece wanting 3 graines, 
the losse whereof by want of weight came to 3s. 3d.” 

“Ttem, paid September 11th, 1630, to Mr. Prynne, 
undersheriff of Middlesex, in coming to take 
security of these accomptants.” 

The story of the bellringings is very much 
the same as that of St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. 

There was evidently a fine for what are called 
in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, ‘‘ foreign 
burials,’’ though here they are not named so: 

August 26th, 1633, “Of the Earl of Somersett, for 
carrying his Countess out of town to be buried, 
6s. 8d.” 

February 7th, 1633/4, “ For the Lord Hume, dying 
in this Parish, and buried in Scotland, 6s, 8d.’’ 

January 5th, 1637, ‘‘ The Countess of Cleveland, to 
be buried elsewhere, 6s. 8d.” 

An unusual number of women seem to have 
been employed in work for the church at the 
same charges as men :— 

1622-3, ‘Paid to Ellinor Devoreux, widow, for 
glassiour’s work in the window of the church, 18s,” 

May 4th, 1624, “‘To Mrs. Baker for 300 of bricks, 
3s. 6d.” 

November 14th, 1625, ‘“‘To Elizabeth Steven, 
widdow, for ironwork done in the church, 3s. 5d.” 

March 20th, 1632, ‘‘Paid to Ellinor Bartlett, 
widow of Thomas Bartlett, for casting the said 
second Bell, weighing 7 Hundred a quarter and 4 lb, 
at 15s.a Hundred, and every pound of new metal 
at 12d. a pound, as by bill and acquittance appears, 
51, 16s. 4d.” 
get 30th, 1632, ‘‘ Paid to Judith Gould, widdow, 
for paving tiles for the church, as per bill, 14s.” 


These women were repeatedly employed. 

An uncomfortable custom for light-sleeping - 
parishioners prevailed in 1633 :— 

“For the tolling and ringing of the saint’s bell 
every working day in the morning between five and 
six of the clock, to give notice for people to come 
to prayers, 10s.” 

It would not seem that the churchwardens 
chained their Bible, because on March 30th, 
1631, there was oe 
“ pai Robert Swaine, Bookseller, for a new 
F enalig e bossed and clasped and buffed, the 
old Bible being stole, and for certain amendments 
by him done to the old Bible before it was stolen, 
| 4 :.”" 


vos 





suffered much from 


Had I had more space, I could well have 
presented many more interesting extracts from 
the books of this extensive West-End parish. 





CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 
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THE ciAtvoy OF THE GREEKS. 
August 20th, 1901. 

I HAVE tried tofind conviction in Sir George 
Birdwood’s arguments, but I still think that 
Virgil’s apium was not parsley, but wild 
celery. The chaplets, whether of parsley or 
of wild celery, must have been not wreathed 
or twisted, but bound — ‘‘ nexe philyra 
coronze ’’—for only leaves can have been used, 
since the flower stalks would make but sorry 
crowns. Again, as an epithet amarum is 
surely a harsh qualification of parsley, while 
it quite fits wild celery. On the place of 
growth, Bubani denies that in Italy parsley 
grows on ripe, while Heyne on the passage 
holds to celery—‘‘ quod locis riguis gaudet.”’ 
The author of the ‘ Moretum’ may have meant 
another plant than Virgil’s. If he meant the 
same, we may take it as wild celery, for, as 
Bentham truly says, ‘‘ celery in its wild state 
is not a stout plant.’’ The pulp—I ean eall it 
nothing else—of the salad may well have con- 
tained an element even so bitter as wild 
celery. It caused its maker’s eyes to water. 
Tastes differ, and I should hardly call garlic, 
as the author of the ‘ Moretum’ does, fra- 
grant. 
4|{The argument from Theocritus seems to have 
become somewhat involved. Sir George Bird- 
wood now seems to imply that the céAcvov of 
the poet is parsley, but he has told us that the 
céAwvoyv of the town of Selinus is wild celery. 
There is little to show that Virgil’s apium is 
the Sicilian véAcvor. 

Sir George Birdwood refers to Martyn, but, 
good as Martyn is, he is not entirely trust- 
worthy. For instance, he holds that the 
hyacinth of the Greeks and Romans is the 
martagon; but the hyacinth must surely have 
been native in Sicily, as Archangeli tells us 
that the martagon isnot. JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


P.S.—I am now informed by the botanical 
authorities of the British Museum that the 
plant which we gathered at Selinus is un- 
doubtedly Seseli tortuosum, L., var. mari- 
timum, Gussone. It is therefore important to 
deny Sir George Birdwood’s statement that 
this plant is ‘‘ always found...... growing in the 
clefts of the protruding rocks.’’ At Selinus 
it grows abundantly in deep sand near the 
sea and very little above sea-level. 








THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AT PLYMOUTH. 


THOSE members of the Library Association 
who attended the meeting at Plymouth in 
1885 have a very pleasant recollection of that 
gathering. The local authorities of Plymouth 
and Devonport invited the Association to 
repeat the visit this year. The proceedings 
commenced on Tuesday morning, August 27th, 
at the Guildhall, Plymouth, and the Mayor 
having welcomed the members, of whom a 
large number were present, the new Presi- 
dent (Mr. G. K. Fortescue, Keeper of the 
Printed Books, British Museum) delivered his 
address. 

Mr. Fortescue said that the Library Associa- 
tion had been of the greatest assistance to 
all, whether librarians or students. It had 
endeavoured to teach the world how to form 
collections of books, and how to arrange and 
catalogue them ; how to compile bibliographies 
and how to use them; how best to form, 
enlarge, and to administer a library. But 
these were among the minor advantages its 
members had derived from the Association, 
for the greatest work it had accomplished had 
been to raise the business of a librarian to 
the dignity of a learned profession. It served 
to give to the isolated unit the support and 
sympathy of a brotherhood of workers with 
common interests and common aims. It had 
strengthened the hands not only of every 
individual member of the Association, but also 
of the whole thinking and reading community 
of the nation. New public libraries were spring- 





ing up everywhere throughout the empire, 
and the utility, if not the justification, of such 
libraries must depend very largely on the 
ability and training of the librarians who 
administered them. During the past year 
two events of considerable importance to the 
British Museum had taken place. The first 
was that, by the accession of the King to the 
throne, the Museum had been deprived of 
a Trustee who had for many years taken an 
active share in its management. The second 
was the completion of the great work of 
printing the General Catalogue of Printed 
Books. Many years ago an attempt had 
been made to produce a printed catalogue, 
and in 1841 the first and last volume (letter A 
only) had been published. The Royal Commis- 
sion which sat to examine into the condition 
of the British Museum in 1849 and 1850 had 
reported against any scheme of printing the 
eatalogue, laying particular stress upon the 
fact that no great library in Europe possessed 
a complete printed catalogue. For many 
years the only effort in this direction was the 
old transcribed catalogue, the last remnant 
of which had now quite disappeared from the 
Reading Room; but there never had been 


a copy outside the walls of the 
Museum. Many an able man had given 
the best years of his life to the work 


of compiling this catalogue—-Cary, Panizzi, 
Edwards, Patmore, Ralston, and others famous 
in the world of literature; but its very bulk 
rendered it anarchic, while it suffered terribly 
from want of editorship and general supervi- 
sion. In 1880 it had reached nearly 3,000 
volumes. In 1881, in the face of much opposi- 
tion, it was decided by the authorities of the 
British Museum to print the catalogue, a 
decision which formed an era in the history of 
libraries, and the merit was due to the late 
Sir Edward Bond and Dr. Richard Garnett. 
The latter, as general editor, was unsparing 
in his labours until 1890, when he relinquished 
the duty to Mr. A. W. K. Miller. The printed 
catalogue was issued to the public in 400 
parts. A supplement was in course of publica- 
tion which would contain the titles of all books 
added to the collection and not incorporated 
in the general catalogue. Thus the title of 
every book received and catalogued before 
December 31st, 1899, would be recorded. For 
the purposes of the Museum copies of each 
part were bound in about 900 interleaved 
volumes, and every fortnight the printed titles 
of accessions were incorporated. There were 
at present between 4,200,000 and 4,500,000 
entries in the entire catalogue, and each year 
saw an addition of between 30,000 and 40,000 
fresh entries. The catalogue was not wholly 
confined to authors. Some headings, such as 
‘Bibles’ and ‘ Liturgies,’ were complete class- 
headings. The names of countries and towns 
also constituted class- headings as far as 
they related to official and anonymous 
works. The best catalogue was one in 
two interdependent yet independent parts— 
the first and greater part an alphabetical 
catalogue of authors, the second and lesser 
part a subject index. The alphabetical part 
of the catalogue having been completed, it 
might be asked, What was the Museum going 
to do next? Experience had taught us that 
there was no form of subject index which the 
public valued so much as one which gave the 
most recent literature on every possible 
subject, and to meet this want it was 
proposed to continue the indexes which had 
hitherto been published in _ five-yearly 
volumes. 

A word might be said as to the remuneration 
of librarians. Librarianship was a sadly 
underpaid profession. There must come a 


time when librarians, like the members of 
every other profession, would be paid in some 
reasonable proportion to their life work of 
assiduous and always increasing responsibili- 
It must be confessed, however, that the 


ties. 





— 
duties of a librarian were exceptionally 
pleasant ; the arranging and the Cataloguing 
of books was about the most agreeable way ( 
earning a livelihood which the heart of Man 
could desire, And if cataloguing werea Pleasant 
toil, what should be said of the opportunitig; 
which came to every librarian to learn mom 
of his library than the mere backs or title. 
pages of his books? Whatever reading or 
study a librarian might follow, he was als 
adding to his ability to carry out his daily 
duties. The librarian should endeavour to ja 
‘the servant of the servants of literature,” 
and, to sum up his experiences, the Presiden; 
would say to the young librarian, ‘Do jot 
be afraid of your work; learn to love jt 
for its own sake. Do not, as too many 
young men were tempted to do, scorn the 
seemingly commonplace or humble daily 
routine,”’ 

After a cordial vote of thanks to the 
President, Mr. W. H. K. Wright (Plymouth 
Public Library) submitted a description of 
‘The Libraries, Public and Private, of 
Plymouth;’ Mr. Thomas Greenwood gaye 
‘Some Notes on the Life and Work of Edward 
Edwards’; and Mr. E. A. Baker (Midland 
Railway Institute, Derby) dealt with ‘Book 
Reviews: their Help and their Hindrances to 
Selection.’ Mr. R. K. Dent read a paper on 
‘The Librarian as a Help to the Reader,’ 
The librarian who knew his library was the 
best guide to it, however excellent the cata- 
logue. Every adult member of a_ public 
library should be a specialist on some subject, 
Mr. John Minto (Sandeman Public Library, 
Perth) discussed the question of ‘The Biblio- 
graphy of Local Literature,’ and Mr. J. J, 
Ogle (Director of Technical Instruction, Bootle) 
that of ‘The Mutual Relationship of Public 
Library and Technical School.’ The technical 
school developed skill in method, the library 
stored the records of skilful methods and the 
histories of development. The remainder of 
the day was spent in visiting libraries and 
public institutions, and in a trip to view the 
Sound, the Hamoaze, the dockyards, the ships 
of war, and some others of the sights of 
Plymouth. 

On Wednesday morning, August 28th, the 
members assembled at the Devonport Free 
Library, where they were received by the 
Mayor of Devonport. ‘The Libraries of 
Devonport, Naval, Military, and Civil,’ were 
described by Mr. F. W. Hunt (Devonport), 
and an account of ‘The Free Library Move- 
ment in the West of England’ was submitted 
by Mr. Silvanus Trevail (Truro). Mr. Frank 
Pacy (Hon. Secretary of the Association) reada 
paper on ‘The Reference versus the Lending 
Department,’ which was a plea for the refer- 
ence library, too often starved to supply the 
lending department. Properly supported, 
even on a small income, the reference library 
became vitally important. ‘How a Reference 
Library Issue was Built Up’ was discussed by 
Mr. S. Jast (Croydon). Bad accommodation for 
readers and non-access to books were condi- 
tions to be found in many reference libraries. 
Mr. A. J. Caddie (Stoke-upon-Trent), in a 
paper on ‘The Co-operation of Adjoining 
Towns for the Establishment of Reference 
Libraries,’ suggested the establishment of one 
good reference library with collections of 
books upon local industries and the history of 
the district. In the afternoon visits were 
paid to the Royal Dockyard and some wal 
ships. A business meeting was held in the 
evening. The proceedings were continued on 
Thursday and Friday. 
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Literary Ghossip. 
Mr. Evxin Matuews will publish in the 
early autumn a new book by Mr. E. H. 
Lacon- Watson, author of ‘An Attic in 
Bohemia,’ entitled ‘Christopher Deane: a 
study of School and College Life.” The 
gene is laid at Winchester and Cambridge. 
Mr. Mathews is also bringing out a new 
and cheaper edition of Mr. Henry Newbolt’s 
volume of patriotic poetry ‘The Island 

’ 














BestvEs her collected poems, the prepara- 
tin of which we recently announced, 
Katharine Tynan will have ready this 
gutumn two works of fiction. A novel 
atitled ‘A Union of Hearts’ will be 
published by Messrs. Nisbet, and a novel 
for girls, ‘A Girl of Galway,’ will be issued 
among the season’s gift-books of Messrs. 
Blackie. 

Mrs. MzyNneEtL, who is just setting out 
for New York, en route for San Francisco 
and Mexico, will contribute to the Pall Mali 
Gaxette occasional ‘‘columns”’ during the 
course of her journey. 


‘Toe Last Days oF THE FRENCH 
Monarcuy’ is the title of a book by Miss 
Sophia MacLehose, author of ‘Tales from 
Spenser,’ which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. MacLehose & Sons, of Glasgow. 
The object of this work is to give a simple, 
yet detailed account of the events preceding 
the French Revolution, so that the 
reader may approach the more important 
histories with interest and intelligence. 
The book contains many portraits of notable 
people of the time and other illustrations 
taken from contemporary prints, and a 
bibliography of the acknowledged authori- 
ties on the period. 


Mr. Epwarp Arwnoxp is about to relin- 
quish the agency which he has held during 
the last ten years for the publications of 
Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, U.S., who are 
opening an office of their own at 9, St. 
Martin’s Street, under the management of 
Mr, F. J. Matheson. 


_Tae London Library has suffered an 
imeparable loss in the person of Mr. G. T. 
Russell, a gentleman who has been prepar- 
ing the new edition of the London Library 
catalogue under the supervision of Dr. 
Hagberg Wright. He has died from pneu- 
mona after a very brief illness. His 
untimely death will, it is feared, cause a 
delay in the issue of the new catalogue. 


Mr. Fisner Unwin has purchased the 
English Illustrated Magazine, and the October 
= following numbers will be issued by 


Mr. A. W. Frvx, Stanley Jevons Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Owens 
College, Manchester, was recently appointed 
to the newly founded professorship of the 
same subject in the M‘Gill University, 
Montreal, and is about to leave England to 
take up the duties of his new post. 


Taz American publisher who has in pre- 
Paration a new edition of Dickens, and has 
secured the co-operation of Mr. F. G. 
Kitton in the undertaking, has also the 
Promise of special introductions to the 
Various novels from Mr. Austin Dobson, 











Mr. George Gissing, and Mr. Edmund 


Srupents of Indian history will be 
interested to learn that a firm of booksellers 
in Calcutta intend issuing a cheap popular 
reprint of the English translation of ‘The 
Séir-Mutagherin,’ or ‘View of Modern 
Times,’ an epitome which chronicles the 
decay of the Mogul Empire and 
Mohammedan domination of India in the 
century immediately preceding its final 
occupation by the British. Originally 
written in Persian by Seid Gholam Hosain 
Khan, a well-informed Indian courtier of 
high rank, it attracted the notice of Warren 
Hastings, who encouraged the English 
translation by M. Raymond, which appeared 
in 1789, in three quarto volumes. Un- 
fortunately a consignment of nearly the 
whole of this edition was lost at sea, but 
few copies being subsequently available. 
Since that date Mr. John Murray, in 1832, 
issued the first volume of the history, but 
no other volume followed. 

Tue centenary of the birth of Victor 
Hugo occurs on February 26th, 1902, and 
that date is fixed for the inauguration of 
an imposing monument to the memory of 
the great French author. By that time 
also the ‘“‘ Musée Victor Hugo,” thanks to 
the generosity and public spirit of M. Paul 
Meurice, will be in full working order. 
The museum will be at what was No. 6, 
Place Royale, now Place des Vosges (of 
which an illustration is given in Mr. Wilmot 
Harrison’s ‘Memorable Paris Houses’), 
where ‘ Marion Delorme,’ ‘ Hernani,’ ‘ Les 
Feuilles d’Automne,’ ‘Les Chants du Cré- 
puscule,’ and ‘Notre Dame de Paris’ 
were written. The bust of Hugo by David 
d’Angers has lately been presented to the 
Académie Frangaise. 


Tue French Government have just 
authorized the reception of a donation made 
by the heirs of the late Armand Oolin, an 
enthusiast on the subject of education. The 
sum of 100,000 francs will be invested, and 
will be under the control of the University 
of Paris, partly for the use of a com- 
petent student travelling for foreign study 
every two years, partly for gifts every year 
of 600 francs to pupils of normal schools or 
teachers. In each case therecipients are to be 
teachers or sons and daughters of teachers. 


Mrs. Janet Ross, already well known 
as the biographer of her mother, Lady Duff 
Gordon, is about to edit anew that lady’s 
‘Letters from Egypt.’ Mr. Watts’s portrait 
of Lady Duff Gordon will be reproduced as a 
frontispiece, and the volume will be further 
enriched by a personal appreciation from 
the pen of her old friend Mr. George 
Meredith. 

Tur Beneke Prize, which is at the dis- 
posal of the Philosophical Faculty of the 
University of Gottingen, is to be bestowed 
in 1904 upon the writers of the two best 
essays upon the Latin lyrical poetry of 
Germany in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The faculty requires an historical 
and descriptive account of this branch of 
literature, and of its influence upon lyrical 
poetry in the German language during the 
seventeenth century. It is also prescribed 
that some observation is to be taken by the 
essayists of the contemporary ‘‘ Neulateiner”’ 
in other countries, especially those of the 
Netherlands. The first prize is 3,400 marks, 


Dr. Ketuer, whose death is announced 
at the age of forty-seven, was one of the 
editors of the Berliner Tageblatt and the 
author of various short stories and novel- 
ettes. 


Tue death is also announced of Karl Wein- 
hold, since 1889 the eminent Professor of the 
German Language and Literature at the 
University of Berlin. Prof. Weinhold, who 
was in his seventy-eighth year, was first 
brought into prominence by his book ‘ Die 
deutschen Frauen im Mittelalter’ (1851). 
A number of works on mythology, folk-lore, 
and German literature succeeded. He also 
turned his attention to philology, and his 
books dealing with German dialects (‘ Ueber 
deutsche Dialektforschung,’ &c.) had a 
direct influence. His ‘ Mittelhochdeutsches 
Lesebuch,’ and other volumes on the same 
subject, were more than once reprinted, and 
are much valued by specialists. 


WE hear from Athens that the veteran 
poet Andreas Laskaratos has passed away 
in his ninetieth year. He was one of the 
keenest satirists of modern Greece, and 
attacked the social abuses of his country 
with unsparing hand both in prose and 
verse. His scorn was especially directed 
against the superstition and ignorance of the 
clergy, and his work ‘ Secrets of Kephalonia ’ 
so aroused the anger of the Bishop of Kepha- 
lonia that he excommunicated him, the ban 
not being removed until last year. His 
witty epigrams are still popular among the 
people. 

Emit Maxat, a popular Magyar poet and 
dramatist, has just died at Budapest in his 
thirtieth year. He was born at Mako, and 
educated in the Budapest Jewish Seminary, 
and while still a student published a 
volume of religious poems. [arly in life 
he issued translations of the Song of Solo- 
mon and of several Hebrew poets. He first 
made a mark by his novel ‘The Comedians.’ 
His plays (‘The Adventure,’ ‘ The Queen’s 
Page,’ and ‘The Robinsons’) were per- 
formed in various Hungarian theatres, and 
secured for him a wide reputation amongst 
his fellow-countrymen. 


Tur Mechitarist Fathers of the Armenian 
monastery of San Lazaro, Venice, will cele- 
brate on September 8th and 9th the bicen- 
tenary of the foundation of their convent 
and academy. To their research and industry 
the learned world owes editions of the old 
Armenian texts of Eusebius’s ‘ Chronicon,’ 
of Philo, of Ephrem’s commentary on the 
‘Diatessaron,’ and of parts of Plato. They 
have issued magnificent lexicons of their 
language, and made other important contri- 
butions to European letters. They cordially 
invite all friends of their nationality to 
assist at the festivities of their bicentenary. 


Recent Parliamentary Papers include Sir 
Henry Craik’s Report on the Inspection of 
Higher Class Schools in Scotland (2d.); the 
Report of the Board of Education on the 
Administration of Schools under the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act (ld.); the 
Evidence before the Committee on the 
Presence of the Sovereign in Parliament 
(9d.); and Returns of Charities in the 
Counties of Lancaster, London, and Mont- 
gomery. 




















e, among other English writers. 


the second 680 marks. 
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SCIENCE 


Victoria IHistory of the County of Norfolk. 
Vol. I. Edited by H. Arthur Doubleday. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Tue first of the six volumes assigned to the 
large county of Norfolk in the Victoria 
County History scheme has now been 
issued, under the editorship of Mr. Double- 
day. The greater part of this handsome 
and substantial book is occupied by a variety 
of treatises on the different branches of 
natural history. One good feature is common 
to them all, namely, the centring of interest 
on that which is definitely local. This is 
secured by the co-operation of general 
experts with local students. 

Mr. H. B. Woodward has contrived to 
produce a comprehensive summary of the 
geology of Norfolk within the limited space 
of thirty pages. Although the county is for 
the most part flat, and nowhere 350 feet 
above the sea, there is much to interest 
the geologist in the cliffs of Hunstanton and 
Cromer, whilst the Norwich Crag and the 
Cromer forest bed abound in the fossilized 
remains of fauna and flora. In _ the 
estuarine forest bed occur specimens of both 
amber and jet. One of the largest pieces of 
amber dredged off Yarmouth weighs 38 oz. 
The amber is usually cast on shore after 
easterly gales, and it is believed that both 
amber and jet are “derived from a bed on 
the same horizon as the well-known deposit 
on the Prussian coast.’”” The Happisburgh 
oyster - bed has yielded evidence of the 
former extent of the forest, for bones 
and teeth of elephants have been dredged 
up three miles from the coast. A short 
article on paleontology, by Mr. Lydekker, 
is almost bewildering in the evidence it 
affords of the great abundance and variety 
of the vertebrate animals of prehistoric Nor- 
folk. The giant Irish deer, the reindeer, 
the beaver, the wild ox and boar, the wolf, 
the brown bear, and the pelican have all 
left their bones in the peat. In the gravels 
and glacial deposits are found the remains 
of the mammoth, the woolly rhinoceros, the 
hippopotamus, the spotted hyzena, and the 
sabre-toothed tiger. 

There is not so much of interest in the 
botany of Norfolk as there is in that 
other seaboard county Hampshire, which 
was the first treated of in this series. 
Hampshire and several of our other 
counties have well-defined natural divisions 
for botanical purposes, brought about by 
watersheds or by definite geological changes. 
The naturalists of Norfolk have, however, 
for a long time adopted a purely artificial 
system of division, which is useful for 
purposes of classification. The county is 
divided into eastern, north central, south 
central, and western districts, which are here 
clearly defined on a botanical map. It 
is distinctly rich in species, for cut of 
the 1,859 numbered items of the flora of 
the British Isles, ‘‘ 1,164 have been recorded 
as occurring in the county on fairly 
good authority.’”’” Some of these, it is true, 
have still to be reckoned as “colonists” or 
“casuals”; but botanists know how speedily 
a “casual” may become a well-established 
‘* colonist,” and be almost mistaken for a 
“native.” Norfolk affords a striking in- 
stance of this in the case of Veronica 





tournefortit, which was first noticed in 1830, 
and has in seventy years become a common 
weed in many places, and is to be readily 
found in each of the four botanical divisions. 
The practice of purchasing foreign seeds 
for agricultural purposes is responsible for 
the introduction of various interesting 
“casuals” throughout the country. Most 
of them fail to become acclimatized, and die 
out in one or two seasons ; but some arrive 
to stay, and finally claim a place in editions 
of the ‘London Catalogue.’ Mr. Geldart 
tells us that only last year three new 
‘“‘casuals’? appeared in Norfolk, namely, 
Abelia uniflora, a native of China and 
Japan; Solanum rostratum, a native of 
Mexico; and Carduus benedictus, a native of 
South Europe. A wise scepticism has been 
exercised in drawing up the list of the 
notable species and varieties in the different 
divisions. All suspicious cases seem to 
have been carefully investigated, with the 
result that not a few have been crossed 
out. A curious example of a blunder occurs 
with regard to Stellaria nemorum, which has 
hitherto found a place in Norfolk lists. It 
has been published as from ‘ Winch 
(Norfolk), Dawson Turner,” but it turns 
out that it was really received by D. Turner 
from Mr. Winch, the well-known author of 
the ‘ Botanist’s Guide to Northumberland’! 
Norfolk is by no means celebrated for its 
forestry, but 

‘at Winfarthing is an oak known as the 
‘ Winfarthing Oak,’ of great but unknown age. 
It is said to have been called the ‘ Old Oak’ in 
the time of William the Conqueror, but there 
appears to be no definite authority for this 
legend, and the tree is not mentioned in 
Domesday Book. From the girth of its 
stem, which is now a mere shell, it has been 
supposed to be 1,500 years old. It has a brass 
plate affixed to it, imscribed, ‘This oak in 
circumference at the extremity of the rocts is 
70 ft., in the middle 40 ft., 1820,’ ” 

In connexion with the insect life of the 
county it will probably surprise all ex- 
cept skilled entomologists to learn that 
among the inhabitants of Norfolk are some 
eighteen hundred different kinds of beetles. 
Mr. J. Edwards is, however, an able writer 
as well as a specialist, and contrives to 
write several pages of exceptional interest 
on the subject of the land and water beetles 
of the county, in addition to the long tech- 
nical list. Where one person notes a beetle 
with interest, it is perhaps safe to say that 
a hundred are observant of a butterfly. 
The fens of Norfolk, with those of Cam- 
bridgeshire, share the rare privilege of 
being ‘‘the sole haunts in these islands 
of that handsome and striking butterfly the 
Swallowtail.” 

The county of Norfolk is not only excep- 
tionally wealthy in the number of its 
birds, but it has been also fortunate in the 
production of a long list of able orni- 
thologists, from the sixteenth century down 
to the present generation, who have put 
on record their varied observations. Mr. 
Thomas Southwell must have found it 
difficult to deal with so large an amount of 
printed information in combination with his 
own considerable experience, but the result 
of his attempt will probably satisfy scientific 
readers, and certainly prove attractive to 
bird-lovers in general. The geographical 
position of Norfolk and its extensive sea- 
board make it the most important of all 





English counties for the visits of migrant, 
The general characteristics, too, of the 
county are decidedly favourable for th, 
support and breeding of a great variety of 
species. The Norfolk Broads, though 
diminishing in area, and supporting fy 
fewer rare birds than they could boast 
half a century ago, are still occasional} 
visited by such exceptional migrants ag the 
spoonbill and avocet. The twenty- mil, 
stretch of clay or chalk cliffs between 
Happisburgh and Weybourne was ons 
the breeding-place of the peregrine falcon 
but is at present only the resort of swifts 
sand-martins, and the smaller passerines, 
The hills of blown sand that stretch from 
Weybourne to Hunstanton are the resting. 
places of the stockdove, wheatear, and many 
other birds, and receive in certain parts as 
summer colonists flocks of terns, ring. 
dottrels, redshanks, oyster-catchers, and 
sheld-ducks. The Breck district, a great 
tract of heath and sheep-walk on the 
western side of the county, used to be the 
home of the great bustard, and is still that 
of the stone-curlew, ring-plover, and several 
kinds of ducks. The great lake at 
Holkhan, specially reserved by the Earl of 
Leicester for the waterfowl], is no small boon 
to its almost innumerable visitants. A few 
years ago, on February 2lst, a careful 
naturalist noted on this piece of water 
1 pintail, 3 goldeneyes, 3 male smews, 4 
shovellers, and 17 goosanders. He also 
estimated that there were present 4( 
polchards, 100 teal, 100 blackheaded gulls, 
200 tufted ducks, 400 coots, 1,000 widgeon, 
15,000 mallards, and immense numbers of 
moorhens, while Egyptian and Canada 
geese and great flocks of pink-footed geese 
were feeding on the marshes at a little dis. 
tance. 

In addition to natural history this volume 
contains accounts of the traces left by man 
in Norfolk during prehistoric, Roman, 
and Anglo-Saxon times. The account of 
early man, contributed by Mr. George 
Clinch, shows that Norfolk contains sub- 
stantial remains of man of the Paleolithic, 
Neolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages. The 
more noteworthy of such remains are aptly 
described and well illustrated. A useful 
topographical list of the prehistoric anti- 
quities of Norfolk, arranged in alphabetical 
order, is added; whilst the whole subject is 
made clearer by a good map, which distin- 
guishes by symbols between settlements, 
interments, drift implements, miscellaneous 
finds, and bronze implements. 

Mr. Haverfield, a great authority o 
Roman remains, supplies an admirable 
chapter upon the occupation of Norfolk. 
For so great an area, the traces that Rome 
has left seem comparatively insignificant. 
There was probably only one country town 
(Caister-by-Norwich), and one fort near the 
sea-coast (Brancaster). The villas, or seats 
of the landed proprietors, so far as # 
present discovered, were singularly few; 
they were about ten in number, and simple 
in character—none of them, for instance, 
possessing even a mosaic pavement. Ther 
were doubtless many smaller sites o 
occupation, mainly agricultural in their 
nature, where more or less important finds 
have been brought to light. About eighty 
of such places are marked on the Romat 
map. Mr. Haverfield rightly discards thos 
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eee 
so-called “Roman roads’’ which have been 
mainly the product of vain imaginings. 
The only two marked on this map are the 
that led from the south of the county 
to Oaister-by-Norwich, and the Peddars 
Way, through Castle Acre. The latter is 
usually described as a track of British 











y origin, but Mr. Haverfield is confident that 





it was constructed by the Romans. Norfolk 
has hitherto been subject to a variety of 
wild and extravagant conjectures as to the 
Roman occupation, one diligent antiquary 
ublishing, some seventy years ago, a map 
that was simply covered with a network of 
imaginary Roman roads and British tracks. 
Possibly Mr. Haverfield’s determination to 
accept nothing that is not definitely 
established may go a little too far. No 
nention, for instance, is made of a watch 
tower that existed not long ago 
within the limits of East Rudham, and 
which is said, in a recent publication of 
the secretary of the British Archeological 
Association, to have been long known as 
Roman, and to contain ‘‘ undoubted remains 
of Roman brickwork.” However, it is 
much more satisfactory to know that there 
isa real basis for everything mentioned in 
Mr. Haverfield’s account or marked on his 
map. The scantiness of the remains seems 
to indicate that the rural population of 
labourers and shepherds and of hunters and 
fishermen was sparse and unevenly dis- 
tributed throughout Roman Norfolk. 

Mr. Reginald Smith’s account of ‘ Anglo- 
§xxon Remains’ is also accompanied by a 
map, upon which interments and mis- 
ellaneous finds are marked. A good 
acount is given of the not very remark- 
able discoveries that have been made of 
this period. This section merely deals 
with Anglo-Saxon evidences that are now 
collected in our museums, or have been 
previously described. It seems to us a 
great pity that ‘Anglo-Saxon Remains’ 
did not include the portions of church 
fabrics and sculptured stones which are of 
pre-Norman date. Doubtless, however, 
these will be treated of in some subsequent 
volume; but it would assuredly be better 
and more interesting, when dealing with 
other counties, if the writer on the period 
between the departure of the Romans and 
the incursion of the Normans discoursed on 
all the archeeological traces of that period 
which still remain. It would have been 
better, too, to admit all that pertains to 
earthworks of this date, for which the 
county is somewhat celebrated, than to 
give a meagre paragraph of only ten lines. 
The maps and illustrations of this volume 
are for the most part excellent, and far 
the greater proportion have been specially 
prepared. Of the few that are borrowed 
Wwe could well have spared the one of 
Weybourne Pits, which first appeared in 
1850, and another of still earlier date 
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(which we fancy has often been reproduced ) 
of ‘Sandhill containing Urns, Felmingham.’ 
The only value of the latter illustration is in 
the archaic dress of the labourer who is 
Posed in the foreground. The frontispiece 
exhibits a beautiful view of Norwich in 
the distance = the cathedral dominant. 
18 a reproduction of a special drawin 
by Mr. William Hyde, het on wish that 


te could have seen his way, with an artist’s 


tence, to omit the back view of twelve 


uniform jerry-built houses of the cheapest 
artisan class, which sprawl across the fore- 
ground. 

It would be too bad, however, to end this 
notice with a growl ; for, to speak broadly, 
this first volume of the ‘Norfolk County 
History’ is a distinct success, and augurs 
well for the efficiency of the undertaking. 








A Garden in the Subwbs. By Mrs. Leslie 
Williams. (Lane.)—The Suburban Garden. By 
F. M. Wells. (Sampson Low & Co.)—Mrs. 
Leslie Williams is an enthusiast, and enthusiasm 
is a quality which we all admire; but when in 
this case it prompted the turning of a garden 
diary into a book of 195 pages, it did 
neither the writer nor the reader a good turn. 
The fact is that for gardeners, suburban or 
otherwise, Robinson’s ‘English Flower 
Garden,’ the books of Miss Jekyll and Mrs. 
Earle, and the means to take in a penny garden- 
ing paper, such as Gardening Illustrated, are 
amply sufficient so far as the modern literature 
of the garden is concerned. Dean Hole, Canon 
Ellacombe, and others have writte:. delightful 
books, we are well aware, but the beginner, 
wherever he lives, may be satisfied with the 
possession of those which we have named. Now 
Mrs. Williams has nothing new or important to 
tell us ; her experiences, her difficulties, and her 
ways of meeting them are not very startling ; 
we do not find her style very attractive ; her 
illustrations—like nearly all those of single 
flowers or garden detail as opposed to general 
effect—are disappointing, and her book cover is, 
to say the least, startling. Mr. Wells, although 
he runs to 263 pages on the same subject, is 
really shorter, plainer, less discursive, and 
perhaps more useful, because he is __ less 
ambitious. But here again we may take leave 
to doubt if any considerable or permanent 
addition has been made to gardening literature. 
We hold as strongly as any one can that garden- 
ing is a most delightful hobby, but it will bea 
serious matter if all amateur gardeners come to 
consider it part of their work in the long winter 
evenings to prepare a book for the press. It is 
pleasant to be able to think that there is an 
increasing interest taken in gardens, whether 
in town, suburb, or country, and our advice to 
beginners would be briefly this : Remember that 
gardening is not by any means a cheap amuse- 
ment ; remember that conditions are as different 
in every garden as tastes; consult the real 
authorities, and work out, as you must, your 
own salvation, but avoid writing a book during 
the process. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. Hurst & Buiackett will publish early 
in September a new work entitled ‘To the South 
Polar Regions,’ by Louis Bernacchi, F.R.G.S., 
being an account of the Southern Cross expe- 
dition, 1898-1900. The author held the posi- 
tion of scientific expert to the expedition, and 
will join the Discovery, now on its way to 
Australia, in October next. The volume will 
contain not only an account of the stay in the 
Antarctic regions, but also details of the scientific 
observations made at Cape Adare, and a nume- 
rous collection of photographs taken by the 
author. 


Tue elementary text-book of zoology which 
has been prepared for the ‘‘ Cambridge Natural 
Science Series” by Mr. A. E. Shipley, of Cam- 
bridge, and Prof. E. W. MacBride, of McGill 
University, Montreal, will be published on 
September 9th by the University Press in 
England and the Macmillan Company in New 
York. 

Messrs. SEELEY & Co. are issuing during 
the autumn the third edition, revised and 
enlarged, of ‘The Chemistry of Paints and 





Painting,’ by Prof. A. H. Church, D.Sc., 


F.R.S. The second edition, which appeared in 
1892, has long been out of print. 

At the close of the outdoor gardening season 
‘The Book of the Greenhouse,’ by J. C. Tallack, 
will be welcome reading. This is the second 
volume of the ‘‘ Handbooks of Practical Gar- 
dening,” edited by Dr. Harry Roberts, a series 
which Mr. Lane started successfully with a book 
on asparagus. 

Nature has an explanation of the fire-walk 
rite of Tahiti, by Prof. S. P. Langley. It is 
that the stones traversed in the ceremonial, 
seemingly red hot throughout, are cool on the 
top, as they are porous and bad conductors. 

Axzout two years ago the French founded at 
Saigon in Indo-China an Ecole Frangaise de 
l’Extréme Orient, after the model of the French 
schools in Athens, Rome, and Cairo. The new 
institution is to serve as a centre for scientific 
research in the French districts of Eastern Asia. 
It owes its origin to the Paris Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, and the school is reported to be already 
well furnished with pupils. Like the above- 
mentioned schools, it will also publish a quarterly 
serial, the Bulletin de l’Ecole Francaise de U Ex- 
tréme Orient. The first number has just been 
printed at Hanoiin Tongking. Three members of 
the Academy of Inscriptions—MM. Barth, Bréal, 
and Sénart—give an account of the origin and 
aims of the school ; L. Finot contributes a report 
on the people of the Cham, their geographical 
extension and their monuments. The rest of the 
number is occupied with various scientific ques- 
tions relating to Eastern Asia. 

Tue French Academy of Inscriptions recently 
resolved to undertake the cost of a reproduction 
of the mosaic chart of Madada, which is so im- 
portant a record of the topography of ancient 
Palestine, with an exact rendering of the colours 
of the original. 

At the last meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences M. Gaudry presented the report of the 
International Geological Congress at Paris in 
1900, and stated that Vienna had been chosen 
as the seat of the next Congress, which is to 
meet in 1903. 

THERE have been recently some interest- 
ing particulars in the Annales de la Société 
Royale Malacologique de Belgique of the pro- 
gress of the ‘Bibliographia Geologica,’ or 
‘Répertoire Universel des Travaux Géolo- 
giques de Belgique,’ a work conducted by the 
Service Géologique. Some volumes in con- 
tinuation of the series already issued are now 
appearing. The Belgian geologists consider 
that the growth of the publication since its 
birth has been eminently satisfactory, and that 
it has amply proved its worth and usefulness, 

but they think it should receive a larger 
measure of encouragement on the part of 
foreign workers. While sympathetic reference 
is made to the geological section of the newly 
initiated ‘International Catalogue of Scientific 
Literature,’ and to the system of classification 
drawn up for the indexing of this branch of 
science, it is clear that Belgium is proud of the 
bibliographical work she is doing, and intends 
to go forward undeterred by considerations of 
competitive indexing elsewhere. 


THe sun will be vertical over the equator on 
the evening of the 23rd prox. The planet Mer- 
cury will be visible after sunset during the last 
week of next month, situated in the constella- 
tion Virgo, and passing very near Spica on the 
25th. Venus is an evening star, passing near 
8 Virginis on the 3rd and a little to the north 
of Spica on the 10th, and entering Libra towards 
the end of the month. Mars is now in the 
eastern part of Virgo, but will be very near 
a Libre on the 21st. Jupiter and Saturn are 
both in Sagittarius, the latter planet (which is 
stationary on the 14th) a short distance to the 
east of the former. 

Tue display of Perseid meteors in the second 





week of this month was, according to the testi- 
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mony of several observers, particularly rich, 
favoured, of course, partly by the absence of 
moonlight at the time. It would seem probable 
that the principal part of the stream passes 
somewhat later than formerly. 


Dr. L. CourvorsteR succeeded in obtaining 
observations of Encke’s comet (b, 1901) at 
Konigstuhl, Heidelberg, on the mornings of 
the 9th and 10th inst. They were made with 
great difficulty on account of the twilight, about 
two hours before sunrise and not long after the 
comet itself had risen. Dr. E. Hartwig, of 
Bamberg, was also fortunate in securing an 
observation of this comet whilst it was passing 
over a star of the eighth magnitude (numbered 
+30°.1430 in the ‘Durchmusterung’) on the 
morning of the 14th inst. 


ANOTHER new planet was discovered by Dr. 
Carnera at Prof. Max Wolf’s observatory at 
K6nigstuhl on the 17th inst. Dr. Schwass- 
mann informs the editor of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten that the small planets Nos, 435, 
436, 443, 446, and 449, discovered by 
Prof. Wolf and himself jointly, have received 
the names respectively of Ella, Patricia, 
Photographica, Aiternitas, and Hamburga. 
No. 454 also, detected by Dr. Schwassmann on 
March 28th, 1900, has been named Mathesis in 
honour of the anniversary of the Mathematical 
Society at Hamburg. 


Dr. BavuscHincER writes that M. Chariois 
has given his consent to the adoption of the 
following names for planets discovered by him at 
Nice: No. 356, Liguria ; 358, Apollonia ; 361, 
Bononia ; 362, Havnia; 363, Padua; 364, Isara ; 
365, Corduba ; 367, Amicitia ; 370, Modestia ; 
372, Palma; 373, Melusina; 374, Burgundia; 
375, Ursula ; 376, Geometria ; 377, Campania ; 
378, Holmia ; 379, Huenna ; 380, Fiducia ; 381, 
Myrrha ; 382, Dodona; 388, Charybdis ; 389, 
Industria ; 390, Alma; 397, Vienna; 402, 
Chloe ; 403, Cyane; 404, Arsinoe; 405, Thia ; 
409, Aspasia ; 423, Diotima ; 424, Gratia ; 425, 
Cornelia ; 432, Pythia ; 451, Patientia. All the 
above planets have been observed at more than 
one opposition. 

Pror. T. J. J. See, of the Washington 
Observatory, regrets toannounce the death of a 
young astronomer there of great promise, Mr. 
George K. Lawton, who succumbed to an attack 
of typhoid fever on the 25th ult., in the twenty- 
eighth year of his age. He had been attached 
to the Naval Observatory since 1896, and took 
a leading part in many of its operations, par- 
ticipating also in the observation of the total 
eclipse of the sun last year. 








FINE ARTS 


— 


Jahrbuch der Koniglich Preussischen Kunst- 
sammlungen. (Berlin, Grote.) 


THE interest of this invaluable publication 
is always heavily overweighted as regards 
the general reader by the extremely special 
character of the researches which are 
embodied in its contents. The services 
rendered to exact historical science by such 
labour as that devoted by Dr. Thode to 
‘Die Malerei am Mittelrhein im XY. 
Jahrhundert und der Meister der Darm- 
stidter Passionsscenen’ are indeed in- 
calculable, yet the impression conveyed is 
necessarily as if one were called by an 
architect to assist not so much at the 
building of the house as at the making of 
the bricks to be employed in its erection. 
Even the numerous illustrations after works 
at Darmstadt, Berlin, Frankfort, Mainz, 
and Aschaffenburg, which show the elements 
of real beauty, pathos, and character by 
which their authors are distinguished, will 





succeed only in attracting the attention of 
those specially devoted to this period and 
stage of German art. 

The minute details which crowd Dr. Bode’s 
pages have the superior attraction that 
pertains to everything concerning Italy, and 
his paper on Luca della Robbia is enriched 
by more than usually admirable repro- 
ductions of various works in the National 
Museum at Berlin. Their interest is 
enhanced by the opportunity afforded for 
comparison with one of that fine work by 
Andrea della Robbia which is amongst the 
many treasures of Prince Liechtenstein at 
Vienna. This represents the bust of a 
youth framed in a wonderful wreath of 
foliage, fruit, and flowers, which by its 
various excellence and large design recalls 
the art which Boit at a later date put into 
the treatment of similar subjects on a 
miniature scale. In a second article, the 
chief theme of which is a bust of the 
Christ-Child, by Antonio del Rossellino, 
lately presented to the collections under his 
care, Dr. Bode continues those studies of 
Italian Renaissance sculpture to which he 
has of late earnestly devoted himself, and 
for the illustration of which the Prussian 
National Museum affords so rich a store of 
examples. In the present instance Dr. 
Bode takes occasion to group together a 
large number of Florentine Quattrocento 
busts of children as presenting characteristics 
which distinguish the favourite type of the 
Christ-Child in Florentine art. The Luca 
della Robbia in the museum in Florence, 
the Donatello ‘St.John’ at Berlin, the ‘Christ 
and St. John,’ by Desiderio da Settignano, in 
the collection of the Marchese Nicolini, and 
the two Christs by the same sculptor—one 
of which is in the Benda Collection at 
Vienna, the other in that of M. Gustave 
Dreyfus at Paris—are brought into relations 
with various examples of those by Antonio 
del Rossellino, amongst which one pays 
sorrowful attention to the ‘Christusbiiste’ 
in the collection formed by the late Empress 
Frederick. 

The work of Bernardo, the elder Ros- 
sellino, forms the subject of two papers by 
Herr von Fabriczy, in which, taking as his 
text certain early works at Arezzo, he brings 
before us, with many illustrations, the 
peculiar value and character of Bernardo’sart, 
laying stress on the strength and energy of 
his architectural designs, his fine feeling for 
symmetry and number, and that formalism 
of his sculpture and ornament which recalls 
the influence of Ghiberti as opposed to the 
direct naturalism of Donatello. To Donatello 
himself Herr von Fabriczy dedicates a 
valuable treatise, in which he deals with 
the history of the bronze statue of 
St. Louis of Toulouse now in Sta. 
Croce, and shows that this representa- 
tion of the patron saint of the Guelf 
party was executed somewhere about 1418 
for that tabernacle at Or San Michele 
which now enshrines the group of Christ 
and St. Thomas by Verrocchio. It is thus 
proved to be not a late work, as hitherto 
supposed, but one belonging to that early 
period when the master, little practised in 
bronze casting, availed himself, for this 
portion of his labours, of the skill and expe- 
rience of Michelozzo, whilst reserving to his 
own hand the chiselling and finish. Both 
these papers are very fully and carefully 
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documented, and the same may be said tional 
that other contribution to the early hist « 


of Italian art which is to be found in Ha, ie 
Schubring’s paper on Giottino. self are 
In contrast with studies of the aboyoly in 


nature, necessarily technical, and maki 
large demands on the zeal and mete. ke 
of the reader, the article in which Hg sie r 
Julius von Schlosser discusses the subjec ris imp 
of a painting by Dosso Dossi in the Lane |noranc 
keronski Collection at Vienna is lightfreat st 
literary, and amusing. Jupiter is depicted 4 
on this entertaining canvas engaged at his 
easel. He is painting butterflies, whilst 
Mercury protects him from interruption, 
Virtue, having been scurvily handled by By far 
Fortune, in vain strives to obtain the redres-ajs natu 
of her wrongs; Mercury silences her voice,\¢ the p2 
and adds that Jupiter himself is too muchjo, no le 
at the mercy of Fortune to dare to interfere he selec 
The dialogue thus illustrated by Dosso Doss,f3tetials 
was once attributed to Lucan. It is, how-P™t the 
ever, certainly by Leo Battista Alberti, and hoe 
is actually to be found in an Oxford MS, o swe 
his ‘Intercoenales.’ The treatment of thi 16 is “— 
subject, as of others by the same painter | frst-r: 
shows a curious romantic freedom akin,.asthich th 
Herr von Schlosser notes, to the temper of} new < 
Ariosto. ankly I 
The lighter touch by which the paper on! she f 
Dosso Dossi is distinguished may also hes 
found in Herr Ferdinand Laban’s artici ;{‘,!° jae 
on works by Watteau and by Goya. The + Fie ' 
first deals with the famous ‘ Enseigne’ painted |or Jong 
by Watteau for Gersaint, and preserved atheed of a 
Berlin in the Altes Schloss. Herr Laban} devote 
shows that it has remained of its origina! fr.artist 
size and shape, and any suspicion to tuc}/uous 
contrary has, we may take it, arisen fro: ‘que 
the fact that Pater—in making the versio a 
engraved by Aveline—altered the dimension: th a 
of thesubject by greatly increasing the heigh' }.\-44. 
On this point Herr Laban’s arguments m’ } tence 
be accepted as carrying full authority, bute; 
it is clear that he cannot be considere¢ 
as an expert, for he guarantees the con- 
dition both of the ‘ Enseigne’ and of the 
‘Embarquement pour Cythére’ as intact— 
“ihre Erhaltung ist eine tadellose”— 
amazing statement when one compares 
with the account of the present state of  the- 
‘Embarquement’ by that accomplished and |arh: siz 
trustworthy critic Mr. Claude Phillips, quoted \ ality of 
by Lady Dilke in her ‘French Painter of palist'- | 
the Eighteenth Century.’ On the acquisi-| ing.else 
tion of a work by Goya presented by Herr found 
R. P. Goldschmidt the Berlin Gallery 1s iat i 
much to be congratulated. The painting}, ;./,., 
question has not only a good pedigree—tt | ostriog) 
figured as ‘Le Congrés’ in the Laperi 1 bp hy t 
and Beurnonville sales—but is identified a8 frt is 
the sketch for the larger work, now in the fnscience 
Musée at Castres, which represents Fe } sm 
dinand VII. presiding over a sitting of f, 
‘‘ Compaiiia de Filipinas.” Reproductions . a 
both works are given, and it is interesting  [Y,, 
contrast the treatment of the subject 2 }..h.4 
the sketch, which is marked by a romantic [Bat it 
liveliness of aspect, with the gravity and fat the 
simplicity characterizing the final handling | most 
of the scene, into which Goya has introduced | remark 
himself as a spectator in the shadow of the og 
doorway. : remy 
In closing this brief notice of the chief Ls 
contents of this admirable volume one cal hi... ; 
not refrain from observing that the constant 
references to the collections stored at the 
South Kensington Museum provoke 1 
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SSfoctions not entirely flattering to our 
said off ational vanity. There is perhaps no country 
history}, Europe in which the work done by the 
D Herr)ficials and the possibilities of the Museum 
self are so little understood as in England. 
abovetyhen Dr. Max Lehrs cites an engraving 
naking)y the Master of the Berlin ‘ Passion’ now in 
isten ossession, and Herr Graeven refers to 
| Herrjertain rare and genuine Middle Age ivories, 
Subject, js impossible not to lament the apathy and 
anc lynorance Which leave the treasures of this 
lightfveat storehouse almost exclusively to the 
















>Picted se of foreigners. 

at his 

whilst THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 

uption,, Il. 

ed by By far the largest share of the exhibition 
redres:ijis naturally to the retrospect of British art 
' Voice,pr the past hundred years ; and though here, 


muchpo, no leading idea seems to have guided either 
erferehe selection or the arrangement, there are 
terials for making certain generalizations 
out the artistic impulses of that period. As 
Hi usual when British art thus comes up for 
1, and dgment, one is most impressed by the ravages 
MS. OlF the terrible modern malady of sentimentality ; 
f thi 1e is horrified at the waste of good material, 
ainter |,"first-rate talent, at times even of genius, 
‘in,-asthich the disease entails. It is, of course, 
ber offi new disease; a bluff and hearty variety, 
rankly Philistine in its aims, was prevalent 
er on! the first half of the nineteenth century, 
go ‘ity the much more insidious kind which 
rticl «¥ eft its mark on the art of the latter 
mii may perhaps be traced back to its 
.*2eburces in the Pre-Raphaelite movement. 
uinted|or Jong it was held in check by the exacting 
ed atfeed of absolute and minute naturalism which 
sabanf devotees professed. This at all events kept 
iginal fe.artist’s observation alert, and demanded a 
) tac {wfuous effort in the application of a laborious 
fro, |:ynique. And this effort of intelligence kept 
raior (2 from that too facile acceptance and super- 
sioué jal expression of conventional emotion which 
‘oh! “he mark of sentimentality. But none the 
1g" | ‘the movement of Pre-Raphaelitism, with its 
|’ | Stence on the ethical teaching of art, carried 
, bit fe verms of the disease in its constitution from 
lerec {5 beginning. The influence of Tennyson 
con- flped their fatal development. A picture—Too 
f the 44 (No. 354) — by one of the less-known ad- 
act— frents of the school, Mr. Windus, in this exhibi- 
, isan instance of this tendency. It is based on 
a ,/ arestrainedly sentimental poem by Tenny- 
th ii,.and the artist’s rendering of the hectic 
.e1 sh and wasted cheeks of the deserted lady 
| pnd, ah.sizes the conventionality and hollow un- 
woted | ality of the scene. But the dogma of minutely 
m of falist'> representation gave the artist some- 
visi-{ing,else to think about, and though he has 
Herr t found his way to any great pictorial motive, 
jg ere are many passages in the work in which 
>] st, in the sheer delight of representation, 
S$ Interest in the false sentiment of the 
eatrical situation.—Another picture in which 
Ti Ib ‘thy trace a similar attitude on the artist’s 
dastrt is Mr. Holman Hunt's Awakening 


the Pnscience (391), again an essentially Tenny- 
Fe } = motive ; only here the sentimentalist is 
t {,in abeyance, the artist more evident, 
1g ft 02 has set himself a difficult problem in the 


p.esentation of the reflection of sunlit foliage 
the mirror behind the figures, and this has 
sorbed his energies. 
But it is, of course, in the case of Millais 
Ht the effect of Tennysonian sentiment 
most apparent, and we have at Glasgow 
remarkable collection of his works. Not 
@ least interesting is the little Proposal 
19), painted when he was only sixteen. 
hief f'™ers are rarely ‘‘born,” as musicians 
.— but if ever a man was a_ born 
ve a. it was Millais. This little piece is 
the eady perfectly accomplished. And its great 
terest lies in the fact that it shows what 
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Millais would have been without the disturbing 
influence of the ‘*movements” of his youth. 
Here he carries on effectively the older English 
tradition of painting which he and _his 
fellow P.-R.B.s were destined to destroy. The 
figure of the man has the allure of a Rowland- 
son, and the whole is conceived in the genially 
humorous vein of the old English genre style. 
The rich and liquid handling of the paint, the 
luminous shadows and pastose lights show its 
technical affinities with the eighteenth century. 
At the other end of the scale is Chill October 
(194), in which every canon of the painter’s 
craft is flagrantly violated. That only an 
accomplished craftsman could have executed 
it in no way invalidates this statement. For 
Millais has devoted all the skill and experience 
of a lifetime to nullify the claims of his medium, 
to deny his art, in order to give effect to a 
commonplace vision of nature. Everything is 
accented here as the average tourist in the 
Highlands would accent it, nothing as the artist 
would. The feathery edge of willows seen 
against a luminous twilight sky presents in 
nature a form which is clearly not well adapted 
to the exigencies of painting. But it is possible, 
none the less, to adumbrate it beautifully in 
paint. The primitive painter would get his 
artistic quality by a frank exaggeration of all 
that in the original made for linear pattern; a 
Claude or a Poussin would insist on the design 
of the masses of tone and the calligraphic rhythm 
of their delineation of the leaves ; even a Corot 
would find some way round which would allow 
of a definite pictorial motive; but Millais has 
gone straight to work and pitted himself against 
the camera, with the result that even he, with 
all his consummate skill, has had to batter his 
paint into forms that his brush was never 
meant to make, has painted and repainted 
in bland indifference to the claims of his 
tortured slave, whose revenge is manifest in the 
dirty leaden tone, the absence of all trans- 
parency and glow which pervades the picture. 
In the years that intervened between these 
two works—one an accomplished essay in the 
art of painting, the other a denial of all its prin- 
ciples at the dictate of commonplace romantic 
sentiment—Millais had educated the public or 
been educated by them, or both, to accept with 
avidity the crudest, least-thought-out ex- 
pressions of the conventional emotions of 
ordinary life ; had prepared them for such works 
as Herkomer’s Old Guards’ Cheer at Queen 
Victoria’s Jubilee (589)—a picture in which, if 
one abandons without reserve all ssthetic 
demands, one can admire unrestrainedly the 
skill with which the obviously expected emotions 
of the situation find their most conventional 
expression—or for the tinsel and stage properties 
which stand for imagination in Mr. Dicksee’s 
Passing of Arthur (583). 

And in between these two works of Millais 
we have here a good collection of the works 
of the Pre-Raphaelite period. Some, such as 
the Christ in the House of His Parents (157), we 
have discussed lately. Perhaps the Lorenzo 
and Isabella (319) shows the most serious 
research of any of these works in which Millais 
was lifted to a higher plane of thought, a 
keener intensity of vision than his tempera- 
ment naturally admitted, only to fall lower than 
he would, we believe, have done had he continued 
to develope unchecked along the lines indicated 
in ‘The Proposal’—the lines of a prosaic 
but scholarly and sincere English genre painting. 
The technique of ‘Lorenzo and _ Isabella,’ 
astonishing as it is for the work of a youth of 
nineteen, loses something of its marvel when 
we have seen that in ‘The Proposal’ at sixteen 
he had mastered the resources of a more com- 
plicated, a more accomplished tradition. In one 
particular the ‘ Lorenzo and Isabella’ actually 
falls below the earlier work—namely, in its 
lack of perfectly harmonious tonality. In the 
figures grouped round the table rich and 
saturated tones predominate ; these give way 





in the right-hand top corner, where the sky, 
thin and meagre in quality and lacking sub- 
stance, breaks sharply with the rest. An older 
master, Millais himself three years before, would 
have known that, however true to a particular 
effect this intonation might be, the rest of his 
picture had set up claims which demanded some 
compromise with literal accuracy. 

The two Pre-Raphaelites who escaped alto- 
gether from the taint of sentimentality, Rossetti 
by the compelling intensity of his imagination, 
and Madox Brown by the robustness of his 
medizeval sense of humour, are but slightly 
represented at Glasgow. The latter’s little 
water-colour King René’s Honeymoon (1122) is, 
we think, preferable to his celebrated Work 
(226), a picture which is overweighted by its 
crude symbolism. But even King René looks 
forced and unconvincing beside the Horatio 
discovering the Madness of Ophelia (1124) and 
the Roman de la Rose (1121), which hang near, 
for these belong to the period when Rossetti’s 
imagery had the completeness, the unalter- 
able consistency of a vision of reality.—Near 
these hangs a water-colour by Burne-Jones, The 
Backgammon Players (1115), of the time when 
his colour schemes had a freshness and intensity 
they were too soon to lose; but even in 
this early work the figures have that curious 
want of purpose in pose and movement which 
marks, we believe, the entire body of his work. 

But to return to our thesis of the history 
of sentimentality in English art, or rather of 
that particular variety of it which made itself 
apparent in the later work of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, and found a new and more effusive 
expression under the stimulus of Fred. Walker 
and Pinwell. It will, we believe, be the great 
glory of Mr. Whistler that he made so vigorous 
and unequivocal a stand against the spreading 
infection. For the effect of sentimentality is a 
rush of incoherent emotion which obscures at 
once the senses and the intellect. Mr. Whistler, 
if in his zeal he restricted the domain of art too 
much, endeavoured to make the intellect also 
contraband—at least insisted that one thing 
should be fundamental in art, that the sight 
should be keenly sensitive and alert to the 
impressions of objects. That his protest is but 
feebly heard at Glasgow we have already com- 
plained. Opposite to one of Mr. Whistler’s 
works hangs what is perhaps Mr. Orchardson’s 
masterpiece, Master Baby (445), and the 
coincidence is not without interest, for there is 
so much that is Whistlerian in Mr. Orchardson’s 
aim. The tonality is not so subtle nor so subdued 
as in Mr. Whistler’s best works; the colour 
scheme is not quite so harmonious; but the 
general notion of the tone relations of the black 
dress (treated as a mass without strong internal 
contrasts) silhouetted upon the grey wall, the 
browns and ochres of the cane settee handled 
in a fluent, easy manner and suffused with 
atmosphere, are all such as Mr. Whistler might 
approve. Only in the drawing of the figure, 
in the expressiveness of the contours, Mr. 
Orchardson displays a research and a scholar- 
ship of which Mr. Whistler has never given 
proof. It is an admirable work, and shows 
that Mr. Orchardson is perhaps a more talented, 
certainly a more learned artist than Mr. 
Whistler himself ; but how infinitely less pure 
he is in his artistic morals! Compared with 
Mr. Whistler’s bigoted rectitude of behaviour, 
how sad are Mr. Orchardson’s backslidings ! 
He has again and again touched the unclean 
thing, theatrical insincerity of motive. To take 
a story for a picture is one thing, and we believe 
a right one; to paint a picture for its story 
is another, and it is this that Mr. Orchardson 
has too often done. The Glasgow authorities 
seem to have seized with malicious glee 
every opportunity of dragging his sins into 
prominence, and there are Orchardsons here, 
such as the scene from ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ 
(449), which are scarcely more sincere, scarcely 
less theatrical, than a picture by Pettie. 
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ENGRAVINGS. 


WE have received for review some translations 
of oil paintings by French artists into etching 
and lithograph. The attempt to render in a 
medium whose chiet beauty lies in the line and in 
certain well-marked and decided tone contrasts, 
an oil painting, in which a totally different 
system of design both in line and tone is 
adopted, is one with which we have little 
sympathy. M. Mongin’s rendering of a G. 
Morland, ‘ The Farmer's Family,’ certainly illus- 
trates the perverseness of the attempted trans- 
lation into a refractory medium. Theliquid brush- 
work with which the light leaves of the oak were 
rapidly and easily scribbled down by the painter 
has to be imitated by laboriously filling in a 
background and leaving the intricate leaf- 
forms untouched. It is impossible to do this 
and preserve any of the calligraphic quality of 
the original. An etcher should always so plan 
his design as to avoid a situation like this, which 
the oil painter accepts with ease. There can be 
no doubt that a good photograph of the picture 
would convey far more idea of the original work 
of art, and in this case we cannot discover any 
personal artistic instinct which justifies the trans- 
lator in his attempt. 

M. Ch. Giroux in his rendering of a Guardi 
has certainly made more of an attempt to trans- 
late the idioms of oil painting into those of 
etching, while his original almost meets him half 
way in the affection for sharp linear accents of 
shadow which marks his work. Still even here 
we think the labour is ill expended : the sky has 
lost all sense of breadth—the old steel engraver’s 
convention came nearer to the rendering of such 
effects—while Guardi’s peculiar symbol for water 
has lost all its sparkling vivacity. 

From the point of view of mere translation 
M. Th. Chauvel’s lithograph from Corot’s ‘ Pont 
de Grez’ is better than either of these. The 
crumbled surface of lithographic chalk enables 
the artist to imitate the stroke of the brush 
without undue and futile labour, and M. Chauvel 
shows considerable skill in hinting at the smoky 
greys and pearly lights of Corot’s work. 

From Messrs. Obach & Co., who are now at 
168, New Bond Street, we have received a 
remarkable etching by Grandtvay Roggen of 
Vermeer’s celebrated view of Delft. Heer 
Roggen has carried the rendering of the original 
as far as is possible ; the effect of air saturated 
with light, the frank notes of dark on the sunlit 
houses, the movement of the great cloud-masses 
—even something of Vermeer’s peculiar liquid 
handling of paint, his blunt and rounded brush- 
work—have survived the act of translation. It 
evinces on the etcher’s part the most devoted 
and discerning appreciation of the artistic 
quality of the original which he has interpreted, 
but none the less we still feel the inexorable 
nature of the dilemma which the problem of 
translation into another medium involves. Re- 
markable as this work is, it has none of the finer 
qualities which belong properly to the etcher’s 
art. It might have been a better etching if it 
had been a less remarkable reproduction. 

Mr. Arthur Lucas has sent us an artist’s 
proof of ‘Mrs. Whatman,’ by Romney, en- 
graved in pure mezzotint by Miss Elizabeth 
Gulland, who is one of Prof. Herkomer’s best 
pupils, The picture formed part of the Romney 
Exhibition at the Grafton Gallery, 1900, and is 
a charming specimen of the painter’s art. The 
rendering is a distinct success, and avoids the 
flatness and loss of softness which many such 
attempts unfortunately exhibit. Mr. Lucas 
also sends us ‘The Thames above Wargrave,’ 
after Mr. Alfred Parsons, engraved by Mr. A. J. 
Skrimshire. Though the picture is not one of 
those which are most effective in this form, 
much of it lacking prominent points for the 
graver, the work is ably done and free from the 
excessive emphasis which commonly misrepre- 
sents the artist in these translations. 

We are sorry that we cannot admire the 





‘ Windsor Castle’ etched by Mr. Axel H. Haig 
and published by Messrs. Virtue & Co. Mr. 
Haig seems to us to force some of his lines 
unduly, while much of his detail is merely 
conventional work. 

Prof. von Angeli was unusually successful 
in his portrait of Lord Kitchener, and the 
rendering of it now sent to us by Messrs. 
P. & D. Colnaghi affords an admirable likeness 
of our general without any of that blackness or 
excessive smoothness of tone which is common 
in such things. The lights on the face are well 
suggested. 








Finte-Grt Gossip, 
Tue directors of the Continental Gallery 
have on view their twentieth annual exhibition 
of paintings and drawings from the Paris Salons, 


YESTERDAY was the press view at Glasgow 
of the twenty-second annual exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Society of Painters in Water 
Colours. 

We understand from Mr. W. V. Cronin, 
who had a large share, in conjunction with 
Mr. A. Graves, in compiling the new history, in 
four volumes, of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s works, 
the last part of which we reviewed not 
long since, that his labours have not been 
confined to the paintings of the great President. 
He has prepared, on similar lines to the above, 
a large body of manuscript notes upon the 
pictures of Gainsborough and Romney. These, 
we presume, are intended for publication. 
Meanwhile we are informed that he offers for 
subscription, the terms being ascertainable at 
Messrs. Graves & Co.’s, Pall Mall, a new 
‘Handbook of English and French Miniature 
Painters.’ 

Mr. Perer Cooprr, an accomplished amateur 
of the paintings of old masters, has been for 
some time accumulating notes in most of the 
galleries in Italy and Germany upon the 
nimbi and aureoles, gilded, embossed, and 
punctured, which abound in Byzantine, Roman- 
esque, and medieval devotional paintings. 
These are remarkable for the variety and 
beauty of the patterns and decorative designs, 
which date from very early times until nearly 
the end of the fifteenth century, and, in out- 
of-the-way parts of Italy especially, were in 
vogue among the people as late as the seven- 
teenth century. Mr. Cooper will, let us hope, 
extend his inquiries into France, where many 
specimens are known, as well as into this 
country, where not a few Gothic examples 
exist in private collections and public galleries. 
Mr. Cooper, who has already drawn from 
frescoes and distemper pictures many hundreds 
of these curious and elegant relics, intends to 
publish his copies of them, together with such 
notes as they may admit of or seem to require. 
Nothing on so extensive a scale has hitherto 
been attempted—in fact, only a few sketches 
and comments on this sort of thing are known 
to students. 


THE Builder of last week tells us that Park 
Street Chapel, Chelsea, of late years known as 
‘*Gordon’s Chapel,” because General Gordon 
sometimes took the services there, is to be 
pulled down and rebuilt at a cost of 7,000I. 
Park Street Chapel ought not to be forgotten, 
though it was never a fine work of architectural 
art. The same authority adds that ‘‘ with a 
frontage to the road,” a new chapel, adapted to 
contain about 150 worshippers, is about to be 
erected at Etchingham, Sussex, where there 
already stands one of the most beautiful late 
Decorated churches in Sussex—and indeed in 
England. It is to be hoped that, however 
praiseworthy or otherwise the design of the 
new place of worship may be, it will be built so 
as not to mask the more ancient church. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne there is being 
erected, at the cost of 20,000/., a new art gallery, 
with a tower 112 ft, high and 23 ft. square. The 





building is the gift of Mr. Alexander Laing. y 
Corporation of Newcastle finds the site Whick everth 
is in Higham Place, adjoining the free lib skill an 
of the town. vt fare writ 





Tae parish church of St. Leonard’s, Seafora “9 
Sussex, presents interesting features, althoy bi 
it has been so maltreated and sophisticated ag ng y* 
to be of much value as a whole. Still it ms = t 
be hoped that the scheme for enlarging it, ani dl - 
so ruining its proportions, which the new vicay Sat 
has put forth, may fall through. The church j ping ti 
overcrowded in July and August, owing to ths ot i 
influx of visitors, but the obvious method ¢ ar 
relieving the pressure would be to erecta chapd eet] 
of ease in the new part of the town. Only ne ale 
clergyman with an itch for meddling with hid) alle 
church or a diocesan architect would entertaiy s 
the plan set on foot. Fortunately funds are slo 
to come in, and it is to be hoped the bazaar tj 
be held next month may not add to them. THE 

Tuis week’s Examiner calls attention to thifeerts wa 






fact that ‘‘the way in which Whitby Abbey igssturday 


preserved is a disgrace to its owner and itMbe conti 
country. Heaps of stone, rubbish, bits of wood§Henry J 
and dirty pieces of paper cumber the ground. ductor, 
The ruins themselves are declared to be iginstrume 
danger of falling down in parts. It appeamfoccurred 
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that a charge of threepence is made to eac 
visitor, which makes such indifference, as ou 
contemporary notes, more inexcusable. 


Bestpes the conclusion of M. Charle 
Normand’s learned and appreciative account offt!®¢o™' 
Chardin, with its capital illustrations, to whicge’®2!"3> 
we have already alluded, L’ Art for this mont Frederic 
includes a valuable historical and critical essagTture 
entitled ‘Les Tapisseries,’ including cuts ang“? be 











plates from works of the fifteenth and lategptlsion 
centuries, by M. Jules Guiffrey. dt 

At Trinquetaille, at the mouth of the Rhone ns’ 
the French archeologist M. Mora has discoveref sted 
a finely preserved mosaic under the ruins of afndorsta 
ancient Roman villa. It represents Europa anfijween 
Jupiter as a bull, and is remarkable for th pis } 
anatomical precision of the figures. It is to Mitsurday 
placed in the museum at Arles. ulented 





Renard, 
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MUSIC 


——— 
NEW MUSIC. 


Messrs. Enocu & Sons have sent us Collett 
and ’I'was an April Day, by Mlle. Chaminade 
This talented composer understands well the 
of making much out of little. The melodies « 
these two songs, considered per se, have a certal 
simplicity and charm, yet, though not in ap 
way remarkable, they are set off to the be 
advantage by tasteful accompaniments an 
piquant harmonies. Mlle. Chaminade evident] 
knows the nature and limitation of her powe 
and what she attempts she achieves.—Sleep 
Sleep, O King: Minstrel Song from ‘ Herod; 
words by Stephen Phillips, music by Coleridgg 
Taylor, is an expressive, well-written song 
but it will not rank among the composer 
strongest efforts. — Though the material 0 
Secret Love and Little Feet, two songs by Lando 
Ronald, may be slight, they are fresh aD 
pleasing. The succession of chords in thee 
quasi-parlando passage in the first song ! 
effective, but later on itis literally repeated. Why ; 
did not the composer, who is skilful in harmon) icteed 
make some change, so as to heighten its effect !- Back hati 
The Harvest of Tears, song, with organ oF isniat 
harmonium accompaniment ad lib., words by EY ool 
Teschemacher, music by Fred. W. Sparrow, i. 
a type of song which, by very reason of its con Schmidt. 
solatory words, appeals to an immense class, bu the o 
the music is only conventional and melodramatiq oe 
though, again for this very reason, it attract of Tschai 
the many. Art of this kind scarcely — Ture 18) 
ennoble religious feeling.—The facile mel Ba hey 
and sentimental character of One Word! mg ia i 
For One Alone, words by Clifton Binghil es: 
music by F. Paolo Tosti, are not to our tas as oer 
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vertheless we feel bound to acknowledge the 
Ml. and finish of the music. Moreover, they 
jre written in a style natural to, not affected by, 
the composer, and are therefore, in their way, 
uine.—Dirds of the City, by J. L. Molloy; 
ght, Robin Sang and Woodman Will, by Gerald 
e; and Entreaties, with violin accompaniment 
l jlib., by William Wallace, are all light, pleasing 
z it, and ongs. The words of the first are by Clifton 
Mpingham, those of the other three by the 
respective composers. 
g to thi Of pianoforte music we may name Moment 
sthod ¢ Musical and L’Ondine, by Chaminade, two 
a chapel. steful salon pieces ; and Danse Caractéristique, 
























Only a rans ription from Landon Ronald’s clever Suite 
vith hil, Ballet for orchestra. 
are slo 





Musical Gossiy. 

Tae seventh season of Promenade Con- 
s was inaugurated at Queen’s Hall last 
\bbey igSaturday evening. These entertainments will 
and it@be continued nightly for eleven weeks. Mr. 
f wood§Henry J. Wood again occupies the post of con- 
round. #ductor, and that he has selected competent 
. be iminstrumentalists to fill the vacancies that have 
appeansoccurred in the band there can be no doubt, 
to eaclfthe various pieces set down for performance 
as ougharing been played, with scarce an exception, 

in a manner calling for nothing but praise. 
Charlegchopin’s ‘ Funeral March’ was performed at 
ount oftte commencement of the concert last Saturday 
; whicgevening, in remembrance of the Empress 

Frederick ; and the programme included the 
1 essagpvertures to ‘Oberon’ and ‘ William Tell ’—the 
its angjutter being played with remarkable spirit and 
J lategptecision—the dainty Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s incidental music to ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ and two of Brahms’s ‘ Hungarian 
Rhonefipsnces,’ Each of the pieces named was inter- 
covereinreted with notable care and finish, a close 
8 Of ainderstanding having evidently been established 
)p4 80@hetween the conductor and the various sections 
for thir his band. 
3 to IMissturday were Madame Leonora von Stosch, a 
talented American violinist, and M. Jacques 
Renard, the new principal ’cellist at Queen’s 
Hall, who was formerly a prominent member of 
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themselves well. Songs were agreeably ren- 
dered by Madame Amy Sherwin, Miss Jessie 
Goldsack, and Mr. Gregory Hast.—Last Mon- 
y evening a programme of Wagner’s music 
was submitted, which included the overtures to 
‘Rienzi,’ ‘Tannhiauser,’ and ‘ Die Meistersinger,’ 
nd the prelude to ‘Lohengrin,’ the familiar 
pieces being played with care and ability. Mr. 
gArthur Payne gave a pleasing rendering of the 
elodious violin solo in ‘Triume,’ and the 
vocal pieces chosen were ‘Elizabeth’s Prayer’ 
from ‘Tannhiduser,’ which was earnestly sung 
by Miss Henriette Keil, and the ‘Even- 
Terod 08 Star’ song from the same_ opera, 
Jefectively delivered by Mr. William Ludwig. 
—Three compositions by English musicians 
‘avere performed at last Tuesday evening’s 
neert, Dr. Edward Elgar was represented by 
the ‘Dorabella ’ Intermezzo, one of the sections 
from his ‘Variations on an Original Theme,’ 
and published as a separate piece. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan was drawn upon for his engaging ‘ Di 
Ballo’ Overture, and Dr. Cowen contributed his 
Four Old English Dances.’ A successful début 
was made at these concerts by Herr Wilhelm 
khaus, a young and promising German 
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an omen 
by EgPunist. He played the solo passages in Men- 
ow, iq“*lssohn’s Concerto in @ minor with much grace 


5 con nd fluency. The vocalists were Miss Florence 
s, bu Schmidt and M. Mercier, a tenor who took part 
matiog™ the opera season at Covent Garden.—On 
tract: hesday evening performances were given 
ds tq Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Pathetic ’Symphony, Over- 
elodg ‘ure ‘1812,’ and ‘Casse-Noisette ’ Suite, works 
1 angthat have often been given at Queen’s Hall 
haw under the direction of Mr. Wood, whose 
tast@’)™pathies with Russian music have frequently 
n manifested.— Last evening was devoted to 





The instrumental soloists on | 


the Orystal Palace band. Both artists acquitted | 





Beethoven, whose nine symphonies will be 
played in their proper order during the 
Promenade Concert season. 

Mr. Rospert NewMAN amongst notices of 
concerts during the coming winter announces 
Christmas Promenade Concerts from Decem- 
ber 26th to February 1st—a series likely to prove 
popular. 

Messrs. Novetto will publish shortly, in 
connexion with their ‘‘ Cantiones Sacre ” series, 
nine arrangements by well-known composers of 
the hymn ‘Adeste Fideles.’ The complete 
Latin text has only once appeared in England, 
and seldom, if ever, out of England, while the 
complete text with the music has never yet been 
published anywhere. The proper melody will 
be found restored to its simple form and key, 
as printed in Samuel Webbe’s ‘ Motetts and 
Antiphons’ (1792). The names of the musicians 
who have contributed to the collection above 
referred to are Sir C. Hubert Parry, Sir Walter 
Parratt, Dr. C. G. Pearce, Father Samuel G. 
Ould, Dr. F. E. Gladstone, Dr. Augustus E. 
Tozer, Mr. William Sewell, Mr. Henry B. Col- 
lins, and Mr. 8S, P. Waddington. 


Messrs. Breirkorr & HArret are about to 
publish a complete edition of the works of 
J. H. Schein (1586-1630), one of the most 
important predecessors of Bach as cantor of 
St. Thomas’s, Leipzig. There will be in all eight 
volumes, one of which will appear every year. 
They also announce the complete clavier and 
organ works of Johann Kaspar Ferdinand 
Fischer, an important composer, who flourished 
between 1695 and 1740. 


HERREN Door, EpstE1n, AND FiscHHor, three 
of the oldest and most esteemed professors of 
the pianoforte at the Vienna Conservatorium, 
have sent in their resignations. The reason for 
this step is the appointment of Herr Emil Sauer 
as director of a ‘*Meisterschule fiir Klavier- 
spiel” established specially for him. These 
three—other professors, whose names, how- 
ever, are differently given in the Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung, the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, 


| and the Signale, are also said to have since 


adopted the same course—complain of Herr 
Sauer being set above them. The Neue Freie 
Presse considers that they have been very badly 


‘treated. The Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, how- 


ever, looking at the matter not from a 


| personal point of view, but pro bono publico, 





declares that the pianoforte department of the 
Conservatorium needs an infusion of fresh blood, 
and in proof of this statement mentions the 
fact that at the last competition in Vienna 
for the Rubinstein Prize no pupil of the Con- 
servatorium could venture to compete with any 
prospect of success. 


RicHAaRD KLEINMICHEL, who died on the 18th 
inst. at Charlottenburg, at the age of fifty-four, 
was a well-known writer on musical subjects. 
He studied at Leipzig, and for many years filled 
the post of conductor at the State Theatres of 
Leipzig and Magdeburg. During this time he 
composed several operas, but eventually he 
turned his attention to writing. Musicians are 
specially indebted to him for his valuable edi- 
tions of forgotten or neglected works of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Since last year Kleinmichel had acted 
as editor of the Leipzig paper Signale fiir die 
musikalische Welt, of which he had long been 
Berlin correspondent. 


Le Ménestrel of August 18th gives an account, 
sent from Stockholm, of performances of a 
mystery play, ‘Sancta Maria,’ by Topelius, 
music by M. Andreas Hallén, in the ruins of the 
church of St. Nicolas at the old Hanseatic town 
of Visby. All the performers were amateurs; 
M. Hamrin, an actor from Stockholm, was 
director, Andreas Hallén is a Swedish composer 
who studied in Germany under Reinecke, 
Rheinberger, and Rietz ; his opera ‘ Harald der 


at Stockholm in 1884. There is a talk of 
repeating the performances next year. ‘* We 
may see one day,” says Le Ménestrel, ‘‘ French, 
English, and American yachts at anchor in the 
picturesque little port at Visby, where living is 
pleasanter and cheaper than at either Bayreuth 
or Oberammergau.” 


Tue Prinz-Regent Theatre at Munich was 
inaugurated on the 20th with all due solemnity 
and éclat. After introductory music by Herr 
Max Schillings, Herr Hans von Hopfen’s poetical 
prologue was delivered by Friiulein Swoboda. 
The Vorspiel and end of the third act of ‘ Die 
Meistersinger’ were given under the inspiring 
direction of Herr Zumpe. At the close the 
Intendant von Possart made a short speech 
promising that in the new house German art, 
and especially the works of Wagner, should be 
revealed in all truth and purity. On the 
following evening ‘Die Meistersinger’ was 
performed in its entirety. The correspondent 
(R. T.) of Le Ménestrel states that the veterans 
of the first performance of the work at Munich 
in 1868 declare that as regards soloists the 
performance of 1901 was inferior to that of 1868, 
but the mise en scéne and the orchestral effect 
excited general admiration. Herr Schlosser, 
who took part in the original performance, 
appeared again on this occasion. 

Tue Signale of August 21st states that Herr 
Rosenthal will take part in the Paris 
Lamoureux Concerts during the coming winter, 
and also give a series of recitals. 
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DRAMA 
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THE WEEK. 


ImMpkeRIAL.—‘ A Man of his Word,’ a Drama in Three Acts. 
By Boyle Lawrence. 

TeRry's.—' The Giddy Goat,’ from the French of Léon 
Gandillot. By Augustus Moore. 

Duke OF YorK’s.—‘ A Royal Rival,’ a Comedy in Three 
Acts. Founded on ‘Don César de Bazan’ by Gerald 
Du Maurier. 

PRINCE OF WALES’s.— Becky Sharp,’ a Play in Five 
Acts. Adapted from Thackeray's ‘ Vanity Fair’ by Robert 
Hichens and Cosimo Gordon Lennox. 


An intercalary season has begun in not 
too promising fashion at the theatres, and 
many of the smaller houses are occupied 
with what may be regarded as holiday 
entertainments. Most ambitious and most 
important of these, as well as earliest in 
date of production, is the ‘Man of his 
Word’ of Mr. Boyle Lawrence. Though 
based upon a whimsical and out-of-date 
conception of the obligation of an extorted 
promise, ‘A Man of his Word’ leads to 
one or two strong and in a sense original 
situations. A good deal in these has to 
be taken on trust. Mr. Lawrence’s psy- 
chology is faulty, and we fail to under- 
stand or accept the motives of the 
villain in committing and acknowledging 
the offence on which the story rests, or 
his attempts to evade the responsibility 
he primarily accepted. The character of a 
jealous and amorous woman of a sur- 
prisingly ‘‘coming-on” disposition is 
unnatural and almost repulsive, and is 
obviously introduced for the sake of 
supplying a dénoviment which is far from 
satisfactory when obtained. Mr. Lawrence’s 
faults are, however, those of inexperience. 
He has a clear conception of situation, 
and is likely in the future to give 
us good work. He has fitted admirably 





Wiking ’ was produced at Leipzig in 1881, and 


characters to the respective idiosyncrasies 
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of Mr. Waring and Mr. H. B. Irving, 
both of whom are seen at their best. The 
heroine, who is betrothed to one man while 
loving his rival, is played by Miss Hilda 
Rivers with some prettiness, but no real 
force. A juvenile part reveals genuine 
comic gifts in Miss Janet Alexander, who, 
if she resists a tendency, slight as yet, to 
force her effects, is likely to prove a ser- 
viceable recruit to the stage. 

‘The Giddy Goat’ is, as has been said, a 
translation of ‘ Ferdinand le Noceur,’ by M. 
Léon Gandillot, the author of ‘Les Femmes 
Collantes.’ Its situations, though mirthful, 
are conventional and improbable, and its 
claim to be original scarcely extends beyond 
the idea on which it is based. There is 
something comic in the notion of a man of the 
strictest rectitude of principle being taken 
for a Lothario and oppressed by attentions of 
women which are really distastefultohim. The 
situations in which he is mixed up are, how- 
ever, commonplace as well as conventional. 
The tone of the play is profoundly cynical and 
the treatment iscoarse. Thefemale characters 
especially have a frankness of avowal which 
has not previously found acceptance on our 
stage. Mr. James Welch is distinctly 
comic as a Joseph forced in his own despite 
to pose as a Lovelace, and Miss Fanny 
Brough presents in ingenious fashion the 
simulated reticence of a woman who is in 
fact throwing herself at a man’s head. 

It is not often that the conception of a 
poet receives at the hands of his rivals or 
successors treatment so cavalier as has been 
applied to Don César de Bazan. The 
character, it is well known, appears in the 
early scenes of ‘Ruy Blas,’ with which 
the Théatre de la Renaissance opened in 
1838. A few years later it was appro- 
priated bodily by Dennery and Dumanoir, 
who gave it an interesting and romantic if 
highly improbable environment. The fol- 
lowing year (1844) English renderings were 
given at the Princess’s, the Adelphi, and 
the Haymarket; and Wallace chose the 
adventures of the hero as the theme of 
his most successful opera ‘ Maritana,’ 
which was given at Covent Garden in 1845. 
Charles Dillon and Fechter followed in the 
wake of Frédérick Lemaitre, the ‘‘ creator ”’ 
of the réle in France, and James W. 
Wallack, the first exponent in England. 
During the revival of interest in the 
romantic drama which recent days have 
witnessed, Mr. Lewis Waller took a fancy 
to the play, and employed Mr. Gerald Du 
Maurier to readapt it for him. The piece 
thus obtained has been given at various 
suburban theatres, and has now found its 
way to the Duke of York’s. The alterations 
that have been made in it are of no special 
significance, and the piece remains what it 
always was—a curious mixture of drama and 
opera. It was received with much favour, 
and seems likely to enjoy lasting popularity. 
The romantic element is, however, sacrificed 
to the comic, and the turbulent life of the 
swashbuckler is exhibited with more success 
than the brilliant intrigues of the Court. 

The adaptation of ‘ Vanity Fair’ which 
holds possession of the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre is as successful as such things 
often are. It has a fairly consecutive story, 
and ends dramatically with the interruption 
by Rawdon Crawley of the féte-d-téte between 
his wife and Lord Steyne. This is the only 





strong situation in the play, the scene of 
the departure of the British troops being 
not only an anti-climax, but also badly 
arranged and played. Except that the 
whole is long, full of episodes, and crowded 
with characters, little is to be urged against 
it. Dobbin disappears from the cast, and 
the interest is confined to the scheming 
Becky, whose character is a little modified. 
It is when we come to see the creations of 
Thackeray upon the stage that a sense of 
defeat oppresses us. Not in the least the 
Becky of our dreams is Miss Marie Tempest. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne might as soon pass for 
Romeo as for Rawdon Crawley. General 
Tufto is a clever caricature; Jos Sedley is a 
second; Amelia Osborne flops on the 
stage in a series of faints; Miss Briggs 
has become exasperating. The nearest 
approach to truth of delineation appears to 
be reached in the Pitt Crawley—a rather 
composite character—of Mr. Holman Clark 
and the Marquis of Steyne of Mr. Gilbert 
Hare, which in addition to its comic gifts 
has a measure of intensity. The scenery 
and costumes are good, and the play may 
pique curiosity. It is not likely, however, 
to bring about further experiments in the 
dramatization of Thackeray. ‘Esmond’ is 
perhaps the only novel that offers a possible 
basis for a play. 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THE opening piece at the Duke of York’s 
consists of ‘The Bishop’s Candlesticks,’ an 
adaptation by Mr. Norman McKinnell of a well- 
known scene in ‘Les Misérables.’ In this 
the adapter played the convict Jean Valjean, 
and Mr. George the Bishop. 

‘Ir1s’ is the name selected by Mr. Pinero 
for the new play forthcoming at the Garrick. 
It is that of the heroine, who is to be played by 
Miss Fay Davis, with Mrs. Maesmore Morris as 
an understudy. 

AFTER frequent changes of plan, the American 
piece ‘Are You a Mason?’ is to be produced 
on September 12th at the Shaftesbury Theatre 
by a company comprising Mr. Paul Arthur and 
Mr. George Giddens. 

THE Princess’s will, it is said, reopen towards 
the end of September with an adaptation by 
Mr. Walter Reynolds of Ouida’s ‘ Wanda.’ 

‘THE Great MILLIONAIRE’ is the title selected 
for Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s drama with which Drury 
Lane will reopen in the course of next month. 

A copyricHT performance of ‘A Long Duel,’ 
by Mrs. W. K. Clifford, has been given at the 
Garrick Theatre. 

*‘Lapy Tetiey’s Divorce,’ by Mr. and Mrs. 
Downing, was produced on Monday last at the 
Prince’s Theatre, Bristol. Mrs. Campbell was 
seen to advantage as the heroine, but the play 
in its present shape is not likely to find its way 
to London. 

Tue Haymarket will reopen on October 14th 
with Capt. Marshall’s favourite comedy ‘ The 
Second in Command,’ in which Mr. Cyril 
Maude and Miss Winifred Emery will reappear. 

Mr. FisHer Unwin will publish shortly a 
book that should be of interest to students of 
the stage and playgoers in general, namely, 
‘Barry Sullivan and his Contemporaries,’ by 
Mr. R. M. Sillard. The story of the early 
struggles and subsequent triumphs of this 
Shakspearean actor is sympathetically told. The 
work will occupy two volumes, and will be illus- 
trated with portraits. 
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In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE 
From the Fall of Constantinople. By the late THOMA 
HENRY DYER, LL.D. A New Kdition, Revised ay 
brought up to date by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

[Vols. J. and II, ready, 
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VOL. V. OF SWIFT'S PROSE WORKS. 
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SWIFT’S HISTORICAL AND 


POLITICAL TRACTS—ENGLISH. 
Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO 
VESSELS. 


With a Chapter on Submarines and Submersibles, 
By Lieut. G. E. ARMSTRONG, late R.N. 
With 50 Illustrations. 
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Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
THE WORKS OF et 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. fy 


Complete in 1 vol. 
With a Memoir by Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.6,E 
Governor of British Guiana, and Portrait. M 


“‘None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us mort) 
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A NEW EDITION, with Introduction and Notes 
By R. J. CHOLMELEY, M.A. 
«“ A new English edition of Theocritus has long been wanted.... Mr. 


Cholmeley’s elaborate edition is well worthy to fill the void, and is 
likely to be the standard edition among English students for many 
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ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. PSYCHOL 


An Itinerary and Description. 
Compiled by JAMES G. GILCHRIST, A.M. M.D., 
University of Iowa, U.S.A. 
Revised and Edited, with an Introduction on Cathedr 
Architecture, by the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. 
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$ “4 SELECTION FROM MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S LIST. 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND. By the DUKE of ARGYLE. With numerous Illustrations. Price és. 

ABT ENAMELLING ON METALS. By H. H. CUNYNGHAME. Illustrated. Second Edition. Price 6s. net. 
ACETYLENE GAS. By VIVIAN LEWES. With numerous Illustrations. Price 3ls. 6d. net. 

BRAIN OF AN ARMY. By SPENSER WILKINSON. Price 2s. 6d. 

SSE pELVOIR HUNT. ByT.F. DALE. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 21s. net. 

LIFE OF RICHARD BADDELEY. By THOMAS SPALDING. Demy 8vo, price 15s, 

LETTERS OF T. E. BROWN. Edited by S. T. IRWIN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 12s. 

CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF INDIA. Price 14s. 

cCONSTABLE’S HAND GAZETTEER OF INDIA. Pric: 10s. 6d. 

tHE CURRENCIES OF RAJPUTANA. By C. J. ROGERS. Price 10s. 6d. net. 










































“WcHALMERS ON CHARITY. By N.MASTERMAN. With a Portrait. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
‘ foLIVER CROMWELL. By Colonel ROOSEVELT. With numerous Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, price 10s. €d. net. 
CONSTABLE’S STANDARD LIBRARY OF TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORY. 
Th ALPS FROM END TO END. By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. With numerous Illustrations by A.D. McCORMICK. Price 6s. 
AMONG THE HIMALAYAS, By Major L.A. WADDELL. With numerous Illustrations. Price 6s. 
THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE (SIAM). By ERNEST YOUNG. With numerous Illustrations. Price 6s. 
RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By EVA SCOTTI. With Frontispiece. Price 6s. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. By EDITH SICHEL. With Frontispiece. Price 6s. 


) HE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. By Capt. SIBORNE. With Illustrations, Plans, and Maps. Price 6s. 
3H. DEBATEABLE CLAIMS: Essays on Secondary Education. By J.C. TARVER. Price 6s. 
HE DISCHARGE OF ELECTRICITY THROUGH GASES. By Prof. J.J. THOMSON. Price 4s. 6d. net. 
ary, DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. By EDMUND GARDNER. Second Edition. Price 12s. 
ENGLISH SCHOOLS. By A.F.LEACH. Demy 8vo, price 12s. net. 
, ELECTRICITY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY HOUSES. By PERCY SCRUTTON. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
DO ENGLAND AND AMERICA AFTER INDEPENDENCE. By EDWARD SMITH. Demy 8vo, price 14s. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SUDAN. ByH.D.TRAILL. With2 Maps. Demy 8vo, price 12s. 


[THE WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING. In12vols., with an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. Demy 8vo. With Photogravure Frontispiece to each Volume. Only 75- 
Copies. Price 4/. 10s. net per Set. 


FRENCH LITERATURE OF TO-DAY. By Madame BLAZE DE BURY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA, By A.G. BRADLEY. With Maps. Demy 8vo, price lis. 
HISTORICAL NOVELS.—Kaited with an Introduction by G.L. GOMME. With Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 
HAROLD. By BULWER LYTTON. | THE CAMP OF REFUGE. By CHARLES MACFARLANE, | WESTWARD HO! By CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
ADING ABBEY. By CHARLES MACFARLANE. 
HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By WILLIAM JAMKS, Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. Price 2s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By THOMAS DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 
(PERIAL RULE IN INDIA. By THEODORE MORISON. Price 3s. 6d. 
‘mnslHe INTERNAL WIRING OF BUILDINGS. By H. M. LEAF. With Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE IDEA OF TRAGEDY. By W. L. COURTNEY. With a Prefatory Note by A. W. PINERO. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By A. EH. DANIEL. With numerous Illustrations. Imperial 16mo, price 6s. 
LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES. By A. E. DANIEL. With numerous Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 6s. 
AVES FROM THE GOLDEN LEGEND. Selected by H. D. MADGE. Illustrated. Price 3s. 67. net. 
ABORATORY NOTE-BOOK. By VIVIAN LEWES. Price 4s. 
MOGUL EMPERORS OF HINDUSTAN. By E. S. HOLDEN. Price 10s. 6d. 
MOHAMMEDAN DYNASTIES. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE. Price 12s. net. 
MEDALS AND DECORATIONS OF THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. ByJ.H.MAYO. With many Coloured Plates. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 3/, 3s. net. 
MUSIC AND MANNERS IN THE CLASSICAL PERIOD. By H. KREHBIEL. 6s. 
MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. By W. WORBY BEAUMONT. Fully illustrated. Price 21, 2s. net. 
(THE MIND OF TENNYSON. By HERSHEY SNEATH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE NATION’S AWAKENING. By SPENSER WILKINSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. By the Right Hon. LORD CURZON of Kedlestone. Fully illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
S. [HE PREACHING OF ISLAM. By W.T.ARNOLD. Demy 8vo, price 12s. 
PRINCIPLES OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By G.L.GOMME. Demy 8vo, price 12s, 
SYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. By HUGO MUNSTERBURG. Crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 
REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS. By E.L.GODKIN. Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
* RUSSIAN PROVINCE OF THE NORTH. By H. ENGELHARDT. Price 18. 
edi OMANCE OF OUR ANCIENT CHURCHES. By SARAH WILSON. Fully illustrated. Price 6s. 
ROYAL RHETORICIAN. By R.S.RAIT. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
‘sont “STON LETTERS. Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. 4 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. net. 
THE LIFE OF REKHMARA, Vezir of Upper Egypt, under Thothmes III., circa B.C, 1471-1448. By PERCY E. NEWBERRY. Price 21s. net. 
FOME OBSERVATIONS OF A FOSTER PARENT. By J.C. TARVER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
S. TE STORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By HENRY CABOT LODGE. Profusely illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 32s. 
ith STUDIES IN CHEMISTRY. By JOHN TORREY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HI ep eS oF TOBIAS SMOLLETT., In 12 Volumes, with Photogravure Frontispiece. With an Introduction by W. E. HENLEY. Demy 8vo. Limited Edition, 
. - net per Set. 


ng,¥ VC NATIVE NARRATIVES OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. Translated from the Originals by the late CHARLES THEOPHILUS METCALF, C.S.A. Demy 8vo, 
p. rice 12s, 


A. ALES FROM TENNYSON. By G.C. ALLEN. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
‘RUTHS NEW AND OLD. By Archdeacon J. M. WILSON. 6s. 
on, 6 BLACK RULES WHITE. By HESKETH PRICHARD. Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, price 12s. 
: AND POLICY. By SPENSER WILKINSON. Demy 8vo, price 15s, 
RY ~ WESTERN AVERNUS. By MORLEY ROBERTS. Fully illustrated, Price 7s. 6d. net. 
~ ~ HENRY WOTTON: a Biographical Study. By A. W. WARD, LL.D. Litt.D. Price 3s. 6d. 
. pW AVERLEY NOVELS. In 48 vols. feap. 8vo, paper label, cut top, price 1s. 6d. per vol. ; cloth, gilt extra, gilt top, price 2s. per vol.; half-leather, gilt top, price 2s, 6d, 
















ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Limiter, WESTMINSTER. 
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aig 
NOW READY. ee 
AS ALFRED KING of ENG LAND : 2 . ai 
Ww pe i nee Page: y “ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Athenewm, 
A brief review of one of our latest text-books, ang the true “THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ “ 
relations of Prince Alfred both to the Saxon people in England and to Edinbu F 
her Roman invaders. ee inburgh Revien, 


Harrison & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, 8. W. 





NOW READY, demy 4to, cloth boards, 21s. net; and in red 
levant, 42s. net. 


NOILA’S WHISPERS. By the late Sir WILLIAM 

/J FRASER of Ledeclune and Morar, Fourth Baronet, M.A. F.S.A. 
= a Illustrations by George Cruikshank, Gustave Doré, and 

London: Printed for Executors at the Chiswick Press, Took’s 
Court, Chancery Lane, E.C 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 


RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, EC. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence, 
ASTRONOMY for he YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, ‘Eo. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


‘[HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of 
Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 

ie MY the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 
ries G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


I EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most +r Lyne Be rears a “ag History of Cometary Astro- 

momy. By W. LY 

Sampson Low, M Marston & Co. ie aol 8 House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 
EMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


) most interesting Circumstances connected with the Observation 
of sat and Lunar oy ae both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. ‘t. LYNN, B.A. F. 


<a Low, hea re Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Ds 4 vee Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
“‘ Well known as one of our best introductions to sean 3 
Guardian. 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 


‘TEACHERS’ 





SCRIPTURAL LIBRARY, 


Price Sixpence each net. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8, 


i. BIBLE CHRONOLOGY and DICTIONARY; 
or, the Principal Events recorded in the Hol a tures, arranged 
under their Pthe pu respective dates, wit! Dictionary giving 
an account of the places named, an Appendix on English 4 Trans- 
lations of the Bible, fd Six Maps. 


2. BRIEF LESSONS on the PARABLES and 
MIRACLES of OUR LORD. The First Part contains short expo- 
sitions of the Parables, arranged according to Date ; in the Second, 
the Miracles are treated under the heads of the Regions in which 
they were wrought. With Two Illustrations. 


8. EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS: 
a Series of Bio; coe Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 
Illustrated by ix V Yiews of Biblical Scenes, which will, it is hoped, 


found useful to all who are interested in the study of the oly 
Scriptures. 


Published by Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





In 2 vols. crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 24s. 
JOHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM,’ 
A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 


“That invaluable work ‘John Francis: a Literary Chronicle of Half 
a Century.’’’—Publishers’ Circular, May 12, 1900. 


Macmillan & Co., Limited, London. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST, 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


4 AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,300,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


PPs's COCOA. The Most Nutritious, 








EPPs's COCOA, Grateful and Comforting. 


EPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 





KPPs'’s COCOA, With Natural Flavour only. 





D INNEFORD’S 
The best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH. 
HEADACHE 


MAGNESIA. 


HEARTBURN, 


oo 
And INDIGESTIC 
And Safest Aperient for Dellonne ¢ Constitutions, 
nts. 


dren, and Infan 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the 
Continent, 43d, 


Subscription, 10s, 34, for Six Months; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





The Sixth Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, con. 
tains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following 


Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England— 
Prices in the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The 
“*Meal Tub Plot”—Episcopacy in Scotland — English 
Roman Catholic Martyrs—Hereward le Wake—Hiding- 
Piaces of Charles Il.—Where did Edward II. die?— 
Battle between Armies of Suetonius and Boadicea — 
William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—‘‘ The Green 
Bag”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland— 
Anne Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin 
the Regicide—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Re- 
bellion. 


Biography. 
Luis de Camoens— Thomas Bell —Cromwell—William 
Penn—Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller— 
Sir John Cheke—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the 
Architect—Sir Richard Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘‘ Adeste Fideles ”— 
“The Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the 
Fox ’—“‘ Lead, kindly Light’”’—Rabelais—London Pub- 
lishers of 18th Century—The Welsh Testament —The 
Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, Brasenose, and Queen’s 
Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion ’—Early Roman 
Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The Libraries of 
Eton, and Trinity Coliege, Cambridge—‘‘ Dame Europa” 


Bibliography — Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— | 


“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William 
of Tyre—Bibliography of Skating—‘The Book’—Notes 
on the‘ Religio Medici’—Authorship of the ‘ Imitatio’ 
—Tristram Shandy—Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 
Slavonic Mythology —Folk-lore of Leprosy — Lycan- 
thropy—North Italian Folk-lore— Friday unlucky for 
Marriage —West Indian Superstitions—‘‘ Milky Way ”"— 
Folk-lore of Birds—Feather Superstition—Medical and 
Funeral Folk-lore, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French 
Stage—‘ Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’— 
MS. of Gray’s ‘Elegy’—The ‘ Mystery’ of 8. Panta- 
leon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures of Memory ’—‘‘ Blue bonnets 
over the Border ”—Swift’s Verses on his own Death— 
Tennyson’s ‘ Palace of Art’—Ballad of ‘William and 
Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by J. M. 
Neale— Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream 
of Fair Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 
“To rule the roast”—‘‘ Licked into shape”—‘t Bosh ” 
—Joining the majority—Up to snuff—‘‘To the bitter 
end”—Conspicuous by his absence— Play old Goose- 
berry —‘‘The grey mare is the better horse” — Bred 
and born— Drunk as David’s sow— Cut off with a 
shilling—Tin—money—Getting into a scrape. 





Philology. 
Tennis — Puzzle — Rickets—American Spelling—Snob- 
Jolly—Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford — Maiden 
in Place-names—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag 
—Bulrush — Tram — Hearse — Whittling — Beef-eater- 
Boom—At bay. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms 
—Book-plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of 
York—Fitzhardinges of Berkeley—Heraldic Differences 
— Barony of Valoines — Colonial Arms — Earldom of 
Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of Vasco da 
Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk, 


Fine Arts. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael- 
Rubens’s ‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays- 
Retzsch’s Outlines—Portraits of Byron—Velasquez and 
his Works—Tassie’s Medallions—Copley’s ‘Attack on 
Jersey.’ 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 

The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig- 
Vestments—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepul- 
chres—Canonization—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish 
Office—Tulchan Bishops—Seventeenth Century “ Indul- 
gence”—The ‘Month’s Mind”—Clergy hunting in 
Scarlet—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in Churches— 
Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens—- 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer- 
Book Rule for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the 
Channel Isles—Metrical Psalms—Order of Adminis 
tration. 


Classical Subjects. 
‘Persii Satire’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of 
Augustus—“ Acervus Mercurii”—‘‘ Vescus” in Georgics, 
fii, 15—Oppian—Juvenal’s Satire ii.—Transliteration of 
Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ ‘Rane ’—Simplicius on Epic 
tetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative Verse—‘‘ Felix quem 
faciunt,” &c. 


Topography. 
Grub-street—Porta del Popolo—* Turk’s Head” Bagnig 
—The Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames 
Embankments—Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle 
Temple Lane—Ormond-street Chapel—Roman Villa a 
Sandown—Ashburnham House—Carew Castle—Rushtov 
Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


Miscellaneous. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—0. & 
—Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery- 
Wife Selling—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Croc 


dile’s Tears—Jingo—The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarot} 


—Tobacco in England—Sea Sickness unknown to the 
Ancients—Names of American Btates—Carucate—Femsl 
Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants—Jewesses and 
Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beaumon 
tague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bons 
parte-Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curler 
Female Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Key~ 
Church Registers — Arm-in-arm — E. O. — Napoleon! 
Legacy to Cantillon. 











Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises. It is still, to-day, the 
pest gardening journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of 
science, because each finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.” 

Garten Flora, Berlin, January 15, 1900. 

“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an 
historical publication. It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is 
honoured by the possession of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to 
is to furnish our own country with a journal as admirably conducted.” 

Le Semaine Horticole, February 13, 1897. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and 
the most generally acknowledged authority.”—Le Moniteur d’ Horticulture, September, 1898. 











THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 
3d. THE 15s. 


WEEKLY. G ARDENERS YEARLY. 


Postage Post 


ua CHRONICLE. re. 


(THE ‘TIMES’ OF HORTICULTURE.) 





FOR SIXTY YEARS THE LEADING JOURNAL. 





ITS CONTRIBUTORS COMPRISE THE MOST 


EXPERIENCED BRITISH GARDENERS, 


AND MANY OF THE MOST 


EMINENT MEN OF SCIENCE 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 








ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The United Kingdom—Twelve Months, 15s,; Six Months, 7s, 6d.; Three Months, 3s. 9d.; post 
free. All F oreign Subscriptions, including postage, 17s, 6d. for Twelve Months. P.0.0. to be made 
payable at the Post Office, Great Queen Street, London, W.C., to H. G. Cove. Cheques should be crossed 
“ DruMMonp,” 





Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


Telegraphic Address—GARDCHRON, LONDON. 


Telephone Ne, 1543 GERRARD. 





May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NOTICE. 

Mr. MAX PEMBERTON’S New Novel, The GIANT’S GATE, will & 
published during SEPTEMBER, price 6s. This is the longest and most 
important Novel from Mr. Pemberton’s pen. Orders should be registered 

at the Booksellers’ forthwith. 





TWO NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. REMARKABLE NOVELS. 
By Mrs. SUART ROBSON. Over 200,000 copies of MAURICE THOMPSON'S 
MRS. PEDERSON’S NIECE. With 8 Full-| =” Novel, ALICE of OLD VINCENNES, 
Page Plates. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. [Ready shortly. have been sold in England and America. The 


English Edition has been again reprinted. Price 
6s. 


By JESSIE MANSERGH. 


TOM and SOME OTHER GIRLS. With 
8 Full-Page Plates by Percy Tarrant. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. MR. FRANK STOCKTON’S NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. 
‘ees ae RECENTLY PUBLISHED, price 6s. 


AFIELD and AFLOAT. By Frank R. Stockton, 


Author of ‘ Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht,’ ‘ Adventures of Captain Horn,’ ‘ The Girl at Cobhurst,’ 
&c. With 12 Illustrations. 


CASSELL’S SIXPENNY SERIES OF FAMOUS NOVELS)  waxcuesren cvanorax—« Brimming over with the authors gifts of imag 


tion, humour, and delicate observation.” 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO 











INCLUDE— 

The HISPANIOLA PLATE. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. Mr. J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON’S New Novel, 

The MEDICINE LADY. By L. T. Meade. entitled A VANISHED RIVAL, 2s now on Sale, 

The SEA WOLVES. By Max Pemberton. price 6s. 

FATHER STAFFORD. By Anthony Hope. The FIELD says :—‘‘ We predict that whosoever reads this, one of the most masterly 
of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s productions, will be carried along by swiftly moving events, 

OUT of the JAWS of DEATH. By Frank Barrett. Salt of Gatignitel excitement. 

Pa wee wee mee. See omen. Messrs, CASSELL & COMPANY'S LIST of FORTH- 

AT BRITAIN’S CALL. By S. Walkey. COMING VOLUMES for the AUTUMN, 1901, will be ready ina 

The MAN in BLACK. By Stanley Weyman. few days, and will be sent post free on application to the Publishers. 





A UNIQUE FINE-ART WORK. 


READY SHORTLY, in paper covers, price 5s. net ; or handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH SCULPTURE AND SCULPTORS OF TO-DAY. 
By M. H. SPIELMANN, Editor of the Magazine of Art, Author of ‘The History of Punch,’ &c. 


This publication—the jirst and only one devoted to British Sculpture—will contain a survey of this noble art at the present day, with 
about 200 Illustrations representing most of the principal works by living artists in all the branches of Sculpture— monumental and 
decorative work, ideal figures and groups, statuary, busts, and medals, as well as the beautiful productions of some of our metal-workers, 
illustrative of that revived art which occupies the border-line between sculpture on the one hand, and the work of the goldsmith, the silver. 
smith, the jeweller, and the enameller on the other. 


The text will present a sketch of the sculpture of to-day, and give an outline of the career of each artist and a brief criticism of his 
characteristic merits. About sixty sculptors will be represented, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, London, Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 
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